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From the Eclectic Review. 


Quakerism ; or, the Story of my Life. By a Lady, 
who for forty years was a Member of the Society 
of Friends. Dublin: J. B. Otpuam. 12mo. 
Pp. 400. 


Reuiciovs fiction, the fashionable literature of the 
day, received its first great impulse from the as- 
tounding success of the ‘Wandering Jew.” That 
extraordinary work has been translated into most 
printed living languages, and the editions in our 
own tongue are said to amount to sixty-five. It 
has been devoured alike by the profligate and the 
austere ; by the profligate, for the very love of its 
profligacy ; by the austere, not because of its aus- 
terity, but because it told so forcibly against a 
society which is supposed to be exercising a sub- 
terranean power under all the world. As the 
mushroom creeps, silently and concealed, beneath 
the turf, by means of a mere thread, which, even 
when exposed, is perceptible only toe educated 
eye of the botanist, and soon appears, here and 
there, on the surface a perfect and suddenly-ex- 
— plant, the growth of a night; so, it is said, 

ad Jesuitism crept noiselessly on its hidden way, 
until, rising suddenly, in some great city or baro- 
nial hall, it exhibits itself, fearlessly and ostenta- 
tiously, to the gaze of all. The Jesuit was in 
power, but no one knew the secret of his power ; 
the Jesuit was hated, but no one knew why he was 
hated ; was feared, but no onecould say why. Eu- 
gene Sue undertook to trace out the underground 
stem of the Jesuitical tree, which he represents as 
bearing deadly blossoms over the entire earth—to 
show the poisonous nature of its fruit, and the in- 
trinsic rottenness of its heart. He represents the 
Society of Jesus as daring everything, as accom- 
plishing everything. Theft, adultery, murder, are 
held excusable, (so he would have us think,) when 
used as means to so desirable an end, that desirable 
end being always money, and the power to which 
money leads. 

The anti-Jesuit novels have the run of the entire 
world ; the anti-Catholic novels are devoured only 
by Protestants; the Catholics deny their truth 
when the cap happens to fit, and laugh at the 
bungling marksman when he shoots wide of the 
mark ; the anti-Church novels have a restricted 
tange ; they circulate languidly among dissenters, 
a class that has little relish for fiction, even under 
the garb of religion. 

The idea of an anti-Quaker novel seems, at first, 
preposterous. Who are to be the readers? This 
is a question that the speculator is bound to con- 
sider. It would seem to us, shortsighted beings 
as we are, a most forlorn hope; but it has proved 
otherwise; the book has been extensively read ; 
and the great majority of our reviewers seem to 
tejvice over this pretended exposure of Quakerism, 
as though Quakerism were a vast tyrannical power, 
nader which the reviewers had lived in constant 
tear trembling. Indeed, the Jo Triumphe! of 
theseviewers, the pzan of exultation over its sup- 

extinction, is highly complimentary to Qua- 
tiem, as exhibiting the wide-spread and powerful 
influence exercised by a very limited and extremely 
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retiring sect. But it may, perhaps, occur to some 
stubborn minds, that do not take everything for 
granted, to inquire whether these things are so. 
Sue gives us no clue to find out his heroines. The 
masculine nuns are, for the most part, inpenetrably 
veiled, and the assailants of Protestantism have 
never excited an inquiry; but here the veil is so 
thin, that it forms no impediment to our observ- 
ing all that is behind. ‘The calumniated are the 
members of a society remarkable for its quiet 
and unostentatious diligence in doing good ; and 
the members selected for peculiar and especial op- 
probrium are, William Allen, the philanthropist ; 
Elizabeth Fry, who has been appropriately called 
the female Howard ; and Joseph he Gurney, of 
Norwich, whose labors in the cause of Christianity 
are familiar to every educated man. 

In the course of our brief life, the grave is con- 
tinually closing over the remains of those whom 
we have regarded with esteem and veneration 
But if we see this rudely redpened; the dead ex- 
posed ; their actions woven into a sort of pan- 
tomimic melodrama; their cherished names trans- 
muted into opprobrious nicknames ;* we find it 
extremely difficult fo resist a strong prejudice 
against the writer, notwithstanding her solemn and 
repeated asseverations, that she is influenced solely 
by religious motives. The new names contrast 
unfavorably with the old; the new fictions with the 
old facts. Still, we will not venture to assert that 
fair fame is to quash inquiry, or to be used as a 
cloak for evildeeds. Investigation inflicts no injury 
on the righteous. On the other hand, “ to err is 
human ;” and to expose error—to dethrone those 
who have been undeservedly held up as objects of 
love and admiration—is a disagreeable, perhaps qn 
ungracious, but certainly a-justifiable, undertaking. 
But the hands for such a work should be of spotless 
purity ; he who casts the stone should not only be 
without sin, but above all suspicion. Let us, then, 
candidiy inquire how far Mrs. Greerf is fitted for the 
somewhat invidious task she has undertaken ; and, 
in doing this, we will not stoop to become scandal- 
mongers or eaves-druppers, but mention nothiog 
unless it be already thoroughly public, and made 
so, either by her own act, or by the act of those 
with whom she is united. 

The first insight we obtain into the character of 
Mrs. Greer is at p. 9 of the story of her. life, 
where lying and stealing are incidentally mentioned 
as habits of her childhood. The authoress is not 
particularly refined in her phraseology. These 
are her words :—‘ As it always did when I told a 
lie, or stole anything nice out of the closet.’’ 
Nothing comes of this ; it illustrates nothing ; itis 
merely a crumb cast upon the waters, and now 
returning to her, after many days. While still a 
child, we find her reading novels by stealth. A 
female servant is said to have had ‘‘ an ardent love 
of novel-reading.’’ ‘It was by chance,’ says 
Mrs. Greer, ‘‘ I discovered this; and when I did, I 


* « Friend Stately,” “ Elizabeth Grill,”’ &c., &o. 

+ Mr. J. R. Greer, of Markstown, near Dublin, has, in 
@ newspaper controversy, distinctly claimed the author- 
ship of “ Quakerism,” &c., for his wife. 
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bargained with her, that I would not tell on (sic) 
her, provided she let me read them.”’ It is but 
fair to add, that this story is intended to tell against 
Quakerism, by making out the servant to be a 
Quakeress ; but which is the greater crime—the 
reading of a novel, or the systematic deception 
practised by a child not yet in her teens? How- 
ever, this flimsy subterfuge will not serve her; 
for, a few pages further on, where she records 
—s carried the novel-reading propensity to 
school, she says:—‘* When reading it [* Ivan- 
hoe’] in the arbor or in the study, 1 always took 
care to provide myself with either an atlas or Sarah 
Grubb’s Journal: and then, if either one of the 
mistresses or one of the spy-girls came in sight, 
the novel was popped under, and the Atlas or the 
Journal looked innocent or edifying.”’” (P. 55.) 
This is told as meritorious, and to show how little 
the authoress was under the influence of what she 
calls the ‘* slang language” of Quaker preachers. 
The same spirit peeps out in almost every page ; 
and surely no one will regard it asa vantage- 
ground, from which the Society of Friends, or the 
memory of its brightest ornaments, can be assailed 
with success. 

The character of the novelist further exhibits 
itself in her excessive vanity. She thus describes 
her status in society :— 


My father was a wealthy merchant, and an exten- 
sive landed proprietor. Our dwelling, a short dis- 
tance from the town, stood in a lawn of about ten 
acres (!). The garden was large, and, as well as the 
conservatories and shrubberies, was always kept in the 
most elegant order. My mother had her chariot ; 
we girls had a handsome open barouche ; for my 
father’s own use there was a stanhope ; and there 
was the jaunting car for everybody. There were 
‘seldom less than six horses in the stable and often 
more, for my brothers were fond of riding, and were 
first-rate horsemen.—P. 3. 

My father bore a more than unblemished character. 
There was not a man in the city who stood higher in 
general estimation: Our bishop, dean, and the noble 
and learned representatives of both county and city, 
greeted him with a cordial shake of the hand when 
‘they met.—P. 4. 

My father’s lofty. descent, his wealth, liberality, 
education, &., &c.— Ibid. 

Six brothers and sisters of us sporting about our 
beautiful lawns, and surrounded with every conceiv- 
able comfort and luxury, with which my mother’s 
care and exquisite taste had embellished our home, 
&c., &c.--P. 5. 


Passages like this occur over and over again, 
usque ad nauseam. And next to this astounding 
‘vanity, is the inordinate love of talking about 
eating and drinking; indeed, we think we should 
keep within the strict limits of truth, were we to 
say that half the book is taken up with the victual- 
ing department. Quakers are now generally known 
to be remarkably temperate. Among them are a 
large number of rigid teetotallers and strict vege- 
tarians ; and the body collectively is distinguished 
for sobriety and moderation in meats and drinks. 
But this is not the character Mrs. Greer is pleased 
to pive them. She pithily asserts of a female 
minister, whose funeral she attended, 


She lived in luxury and died of over-eating.—P. 38. 


Some pages further on, the lively and imagina- 
tive writer sums op the occupations of Friends 
when assembled under the pretence of holding 
religious meeting, in the following words :— 





OR, THE STORY OF MY LIFE. 


At these parties, the only occupation is eating, 
drinking, and talking. These were often indulged in 
to excess. I have seen the men reeling into the 
drawing-room, and heard them boast of each having 
got through fourteen tumblers of punch. Ihave seen 
some of these high professors indulge in unbounded 
gormandizing ; and in eating, though happily not in 
drinking, some of the women rival the men.—P. 75. 


Notwithstanding the disgust which.a lady would 
naturally feel at witnessing such orgies, she con- 
tinues to attend them sedulously until turned out 
of the society, and thus deprived of the right to do 
so. Her chief object, however, does not appear to 
be religious instruction, but to observe and record 
the gastronomical proceedings. The reader will, 
perhaps be as surprised as we were to find the 
charge of drunkenness and *‘ unbounded gorman- 
dizing’’ followed by such querulous passages as 
these :-— 


By very urgent entreaty, we accompanied a friend 
to his house to dinner that day. He was a very rich 
man, and had both a town and country house. He 
had often been feasted at our home, and now he set 
us down with a large company to eat potatoes and 
cabbage and fried liver, and nothing else. . . We 
took an early leave of the party, and hurried to our 
hotel, where we comforted ourselves with a cup of tea 
and a mutton-chop.—P. 114. 


Here is another specimen of the gormandizing :— 


A leg of mutton and potatoes and a red round of 
cold beef was all the dinner ; not even a pudding ; 
and when the cloth was removed, instead of wine, 
coffee was served up.—P. 151. 


The following passage is to the same purport. 
It seems that the novelist, together with her father 
and sister, were honored, during their stay in Lon- 
don, with a general invitation to dine at the resi- 
dence of Mr. Fry, the banker, in Mildred’s-court, 
Poultry. ‘This, on account, we presume, of the 
lofty descent of the father, they decline ; but, in 
course of time, a livery servant was sent, by Mrs. 
Fry herself, with a polite note, requesting the 
pleasure of their company to dine with her, in 
three days’ time. The invitation was accepted ; 
the party went, and appeared to think of nothing 
else but ridiculing ail they saw. But we have 
only to do with the dinner. 


The fare at our table was only middling in quality 
and very scanty in quantity. Half a salmon at the 
head and a roast leg of lamb at the foot, a small dish 
of potatoes, and a large silver basket of cut stale 
bread was all provided for twenty-five people. . . 
Our repast had been so very sparing that we com- 
plained of actual hunger to my father, who confessed 
to the same himself; and therefore we hurried to our 
own lodgings to get a bit of dinner. As we were 
going out of the house, we met three young men of 
our acquaintance and one lady, [the three young men 
and one lady, we presume, had also dined at a 
Quaker’s ; otherwise there is no point in their re- 
quiring a second dinner,] and said, *‘ Where are you 
hurrying to? Come with us.’? They hesitated a 
moment, and then said, ‘* The fact is, we scarcely got 
a bit of dinner, and we are going to a confectiuner’s 
to get something to eat.’’ So, finding we were all of 
the same mind, they came with us, and we had an 
impromptu dinner, &c. 


It may possibly occur to the reader, on perusing 
these extracts, that the unbounded ‘“ gormandiz- 
ing,”’ so elegantly described by the authoress, 
would not be unfairly laid at the door of those 
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members of the Society of Friends who make two 
dinners in one day ; although the frequency of the 
frugal dinners, which renders such double dining 
desirable, exempts the society at large from so 
disgusting a charge. We, moreover, very respect- 
fully inquire of the ‘* lady,’’ what, but the taking 
too much thought about what she should eat and 
what she should drink, induces her constantly to 
introduce such paragraphs as those which follow ; 
and, als», how they are intended to tell against 
Quakers? 


We went, by invitation, to dine with one of the 
head Friends of Dublin. There were about eighteen 
guests. Uur entertainment was excellent, choice, 
substantial, and varied with most delicious confec- 
tionary and good wines.—P. 140. 

We all hurried off to dinner. We found ourselves 
agaiu in a large company, in which some English 
Friends were included. The dinner was a capital 
good one ; fish, flesh, and fowl, and pies and pud- 
dings in abundance. We went to another 
Friend’s house to tea, and were entertained in the 
game way—plenty of tea, and cakes, and good things. 
—Pp. 148—150. 


We ask, how are such paragraphs as these in- 
tended to tell against the Quakers, because the 
lady fairly avers that her object is to expose that 
body—* to strip the society of that flimsy covering 
which has so long shrouded its workings?”? We 
thoroughly believe every one of the passages we 
have extracted to be sheer fiction; but, in order to 
get at the meaning, if meaning there be, let us 
suppose them all true; let us take them all for 
granted, in spite of their startling incongruity ; let 
us believe in the punch, in women eating them- 
selves to death, in the rich Friend’s cabbage and 
liver, in the mutton and potatoes, in Mrs. Fry’s 
parsimony, in the delicious confectionary and good 
wines, in the fish, flesh, and fowl, tea and cakes ;— 
what does it amount to? Simply this—that. Qua- 
kers have a diversity of tastes and a diversity of 
usages, and are remarkably unfettered by a uni- 
formity of practice in their meals; and, surely, 
this is not a discovery worth publishing to the 
world with a flourish of trumpets. If the lady can 
see evil in all these phases of dining, she must be 
the very type of those bees of Trebizond, which 
can extract poison from every flower, while they 
neglect to store the honey contained in all. 

Having shown what the Quakers eat, let us now 
proceed to a matter of no less importance ; and that 
is, how they eat. The following is the novelist’s 
version of a Quaker minister’s mode of feeding :— 


He was placed at my mother’s left hand, and the 
rest of us, two-and-twenty in number, took our places. 
Scarce were we seated, when Friend Flannil’s tall, 
awkward form rose; he grasped the salt-cellar, 
stretched it half-way down the table, and threw it all 
about. He said, **I hate them buckets of salt. 
Mother, never put one near me again ; mind, I hate 
salt.’? He occasionally used his knife and fork, but 
much more frequently his fingers. He called for 
coffee, which not being ready, he said, ** Go get it ; 
I’ll wait for it ;°? and he went over to the fire until it 
was prepared. Then he came back to his seat, and 
ate fish in [with?] his fingers, and drank coffee, 
scolding and growling incessantly, and ordering ‘‘ the 
mother’’ to get one thing or another. . . . He 
called for meat at tea, and eat slice after slice of cold 
roast beef in his fingers, as another person would 
bread and butter; and, when going to bed, he said he 
must have something to eat at night ; he ordered the 
parlor fire to be kept lighting, (lighted?) and a tray 





of bread and cheese and porter to be left for him. . 
He disdained to use a spoon in eating eggs. . . He 
snatched the leg of a turkey up in his fingers, and 
gobbled it up, before any one else at the table was’ . 
helped, and then run out of the house.—Pp. 106— 
108. 


This is not related of a madman, or of a boor, but 
of a Quaker minister, whom the authoress describes 
as being highly esteemed. She gives him the nick- 
name of Flannil. 

The Friends have, in this instance, the decided 
advantage ; for, supposing the story to be true, it 
is tuo broad a farce for any rational being to believe. 
We really feel that an apology isdue to our readers 
for dwelling so long on eating and drinking; but 
the lady, to use a favorite expression of her own, is 
‘* very large’’ on these highly important topics. 

Our readers will assuredly say, with Hamlet, 
*¢ somewhat too much of this.”’? Indeed, we feel that 
we have greatly exceeded the bounds of good taste, 
in dwelling suv long on matters utterly unworthy of 
a Christian’s thoughts; but, without doing so, we 
could give no fair and faithful picture of the book 
itself; and when we receive a volume, claiming for 
itself a high religious object, it were a dereliction of 
duty not to represent such a volume exactly as it is. 
On the same principle, we now proceed to investi- 
gate the charges against Mrs. Fry and Mr. Gurne 
—charges exhibiting the most degraded state o 
feeling that it has ever been our lot to expose, and 
to condemn. 

Although we contend that no sect is answerable 
for the acts of individual members, yet, as society 
consists of individuals, and a sect of its members, 
and, more especially, as Mrs. Fry and Mr. Gurney 
were eminent and prominent members of the Society 
of Friends, we are inclined to admit, that the show- 
ing these two individuals to be deserving of general 
reprobation and contempt—the hurling them dowk 
from the pedestal on which mankind has placed 
them—must deeply affect the society to which they 
belonged, and even make a marked impression of 
the entire religious world. Our authoress evidently 
thinks the same. The prolonged preliminar 
chuckle with which the subject is introed, 
shows us, that here, at least, she is making a fa 
blow. But let us inquire—Do our readers know 
of whom we are speaking? If we:. let us inform 
them that the late Mr. Gurney wee an eminent 
banker in Norwich, so extensively known and re+ 
spected, that ten thousand people are said to have 
attended his funeral, and that the Jate Bishop of 
Norwich preached a funeral sermon on that mourn- 
ful occasion. In addition to his private virtues and 
liberality (the latter was really on a givantic scale) 
he was highly distinguished as a theological writer ; 
his ‘* Evidences of Christianity’? being considered, 
among the members of all creeds, a masterpiece of 
inductive reasoning. That he was born a Quaker, 
and remained one throughout his useful life, is a 
fact none will dispute; but he was no sectarian ; 
his view of Christianity was the most e:larged and 
liberal that it was possible to take ; a fact proved 
beyond question, by the tribute of respect paid te 
his memory by the prelate to whom: we have just 
alluded. Such is the portrait of Mr. Gurney, a@ 
cepted by the world as faithful ; but it is entirely 
ignored by Mrs. Greer; she represents him as 
gluttonous, fastidious, imperious, dishonest, and 
altogether one of the most insignificant and com#- 
temptible characters that the imagination can picturé. 
He is first introduced upon the stage as wrangling 
with Irish ostlers, on the subject of horsing his own 
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coach ; the cause of dispute being this :—The “ real 
gentry,”’ by which term Mrs. Greer and party are 
intended, were stopping at an inn, when travelling 
in one of the grand carriages we have already had 
occasion to notice. Their horses were put to, and 
they were on the point of starting, when Mr. Gur- 
ney came up in his coach. It seems the landlord 
had but a pair of horses at command ; so Mr. Gur- 
ney insisted on the ostler’s taking out Mrs. Greer’s 
horses, and putting them as leaders to the pair he 
had just hired. On this question the dispute arose, 
and, after raging through many pages, terminates, 
with poetical justice, in the ‘ real gentry’’ retain- 
ing their own horses. Mr. Gurney was, at the 
time in question, travelling with Mrs. Fry; but 
the novelist has written no part for this distinguished 
lady in the stable farce; however, she soon makes 
her appearance on the stage. And now let Mrs. 
Greer speak for herself. 


A few days after these same Friends [i. e., Mrs. 
Fry, Miss Elizabeth Fry, and Mr. Gurney) arrived in 
our city, and lodged with my uncle. They arrived 
on the seventh day afternoon. Their intended visit 
had been announced, and every preparation made, 
that the kindest hospitality could devise, to give them 
@ cordial Irish welcome. My uncle was a widower, 
and, although his housekeeper was a clever young 
woman, and well skilled in the culinary department, 
still he felt greatly burthened with the honor which 
had been conferred upon him, in having to entertain 
these great Friends. At his request, my mother had 
been all over his house, to see that the accommodation 

rovided for them was suitable. Beds of the softest 

wn and sheets of the finest Irish linen, were pre- 
pared for them ; and a double-bedded room for the two 
young men, whom they were in the habit of taking 
about to swell their train, and run of their mes- 
About seven o’clock that evening, we saw 
my uncle hastening up our lawn ; and knowing, from 
his manner, that something had occurred to ruffle 
him, my mother went to meet him. ‘‘ Oh!’ said he, 
‘what shall I do? after all, I have not got things 
right for the Friends, and I am come to thee to help me. 
They cannot drink anything but London pens and 
Elizabeth has called for calf’s-foot jelly. I sent to all 
the confectioners’ shops, but there was none to be had ; 
and Debby is kept running about waiting on them, so 
that she could not make it; and, besides that, the 
butchers have not got any calves’ feet. I sent round 
to them all to try. Friend John says he is quite dis- 
tressed on account of his sister, as she requires those 
things, and that they quite expected to have them at 
my house, which makes the disappointment greater to 
them now.’’ 

** Could thee get pigs’ feet ?”’ said my mother. 

** Oh, yes, in plenty.”’ 

** Well, then, send me two sets of them, and I[’ll 
make jelly ; she will never know the difference. Thee 
shall have it by ten o’clock to-morrow, and I would 
advise thee to tell the young men, and they will man- 
age the porter for thee.” . . . . 

It was nine o’clock before the pigs’ feet came, and 
then we set to work to manufacture them into jelly. 
My mother sat up all night, and had her task accom- 
plished by eight o’clock in the morning, when it was 
sent down in a large cut glass dish ; and she had, 
goon after, the pleasure of hearing that the English 
Friends said it was the nicest calf’s foot jelly they had 
ever tasted. 

This was now first day ; the Friends were to dine 
with us at three o’clock, and to have a meeting at 
seven, to which the town’s people were invited. A 
dozen of our acquaintances were invited to meet the 
Friends at dinner ; and it fell to my lot to stay from 
the Morning Meeting, in order to attend to the need- 
fal arrangement of this repast, which was as choice 
and abundant as could be provided on so short a notice. 
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My sister had brought us word, the night before, of 
the honor intended for us. The meeting was over at 
twelve, as usual ; and at half-past two, up drove the 
well-known coach, with its important burden. The 
ladies were soon seated in the drawing-room, the gen- 
tlemen strolled into the garden, and the other guests 
dropped in one after another. Scarcely had the 
clock struck three, when Friend John said to my 
mother, ** Three, I think, is the hour for dinner ; 
shall I ring the bell?’? ‘Oh! no,’’ she replied ; 
** some of our Friends have not yet arrived.’’ He 
sat down for about two minutes, and then began again. 
‘* My sister will, I fear, be annoyed ; she quite ex- 
pected dinner would be ready at three o’clock. We 
English Friends are accustomed to be punctual to 
time.’’ ‘‘ Dinner is quite ready to be served,”’ said 
my mother ; ‘‘ but we must wait a few minutes for 
the guests we have invited to meet you.’’ ‘* Probably 
they will arrive,’’ he said, ‘* whilst dinner is being 
placed on the table. With thy permission, I will 
ring for it.’’ And he rose and walked across the 
room, and rang the bell. The butler entered. ‘* Let 
dinner be served,’’ he called out. The man looked 
amazed, but withdrew. I went down stairs to tell my 
sister how the matter stood. She countermanded the 
order ; and, fearing that the Friends were hungry and 
suffering, called one of the ‘‘ train-young men,’’ and 
told him to hand them a glass of wine and a biscuit, 
to enable them to fast about ten minutes longer. 
** Ah !’? said he, ‘* there is not the slightest occasion ; 
as soon as ever the meeting was over, they went home, 
and called for beef-steak and porter ; they all three 
eat heartily of that, and jelly besides.’? Whilst we 
were speaking, Friend John himself joined us in the 
dining-room. ‘‘ Really,’’ said he, ‘I am annoyed. 
This want of punctuality is very trying. My sister’s 
convenience is sadly disregarded.’’ 

Ellen at that moment saw the gentlemen we were 
waiting for, entering the gate ; and, at a quarter after 
three, Friend John and his sister were satisfying the 
desires of the inner man with much apparent enjoy- 
ment. As soon as the cloth had been removed, and 
the wines and fruits laid on the table, the Friends 
dropped into the well-known ominous silence ; and 
one after another preached a domestic sermon. Then 
they regaled on the dessert, and, when satisfied, re- 
quested to be shown to bedrooms, where they might 
** take a lay,’’ to obviate any tendency to drowsiness 
in the Evening Meeting. The ladies were immediately 
accommodated ; but we were somewhat surprised 
when the gentleman required the same for himself. 
His wants too were supplied, even to a night-cap, and 
a shawl to throw over his shoulders ; but, ere he com- 
posed himself to sleep, he gave order that tea and coffee 
should be ready for his sister at half-past five o’clock. 
It was made ready as he wished ; and then the three 
resumed their seats on the sofas, gracefully arranging 
the pillows and stools, and the ample folds of their 
drab dresses and shawls, so as to form a pleasing 
tableau vivant. There they were served with tea 
and coffee ; and again we had the satisfaction of 
thinking their appetites were not impaired. A plate 
of bread and butter, cut, as we thought, thin, being 
handed to the little Elizabeth, she helped herself 
rather superciliously, and then remarked, ‘* Ah! this 
may pass with me; but certainly it will not with my 
sister.” One of the young people took the loaf to cut 
some thinner slices for the important lady ; and, 
whilst doing so, Friend John, leaning forward, said, 
** Dost thou not feel it a privilege to be permitted to 
cut bread for my sister??? We were all glad when 
the weary day was over ; for though we fully appre- 
ciated the honor of having the company, under our 
own roof, of these celebrated Friends, still our feelings 
had been tried, by the manner in which they had 
received our attentions.—P. 168, 


This is the picture, as drawn by the novelist. 
The narrative is bald, disjointed, and inelegant: 
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but this is a matter of small moment; the facts, if 
not positively and intentionally false, are so distorted 
and burlesqued, the additions and omissions are so 
important, and so numerous, that no idea whatever 
is conveyed of the real facts of the case. It is the 
occasional custom of the ministers of the Suciety 
of Friends to visit distant parts of the country, or 
even foreign countries, under a conscientious belief 
that they are required to preach the gospel in 
those places. It is scarcely required of us to enter 
into a criticism on such a custom ; its existence is 
all that we have now to deal with. Mrs. Fry, in 
company with her brother, the Mr. Gurney of 
whom we have just spoken, and her sister-in-law, 
Miss Elizabeth Fry, undertook such a journey, in 
the beginning of the year 1827, leaving London on 
the 4th of February. They landed at Dublin, and 
visited Armagh, Linens, Londonderry, Sligo, 
Galway, Limerick, and Cork, besides a great num- 
ber of intervening places of less importance ; all 
public institutions, as prisons, schools, and lunatic 
asylums, were assiduously visited; Jong and 
fatiguing interviews took place with all officials 
counecied with such establishments; ladies’ com- 
mittees were formed in every part of the island, 
and their labors defined, and actually commenced, 
under the practised eye of the philanthropic founder, 
who, from morning till night, labored in her Chris- 
tian vocation. In addition to all this, she con- 


stantly held religious meetings, and frequently | 
y g 8 q y 


preached to the audience for an hour ata time. It 
seems wonderful, that one of such gentle nurture as 
Mrs. Fry—one who had enjoyed every luxury and 
every indulgence that could be devised, even from 
her very infancy—should have undertaken and 
accomplished the almost Herculean Jabors she 
was now daily engaged in. At last, nature gave 
way. Let us consult her biographer, Mrs. Cress- 
well, as to her state at this period. ‘‘ She was 
becoming worn and over-fatigued, and every day 
added to the difficulty with which she accomplished 
the work allotted to it. Happily, they reached the 
hospitable dwelling of John Strangman, at Water- 
ford, before her powers completely failed her. It 
was on Friday, the 12th of April, when she 
arrived there, and for more than a week she needed 
all the care and close nursing which she experi- 
enced; then she gradually began to rally, and 
they pursued their onerous work.’’* No one will 
entertain the slightest doubt of the truth of Mrs. 
Cresswell’s narrative. Even the * lady’? cannot 
impute the tortuosities of Quakerism to a member 


of the Church of England, who has not exhibited a | 


single Quaker sympathy throughout the whole of 
her two bulky volumes. Mrs. Fry herself, in her 
private journal, has given the following touching 
accuuut of herself at this period of her career :— 


The great numbers that followed us, alrnost where- 
ever we went, was one of those things that I believe 
was too much for me. No one can tell, but those who 
have been brought into similar circumstances, what 
it is to feel as I did at such times; often weak and 
fagged in body, exhausted in mind, having things of 
importance to direct my attention to, and not less than 
a multitade around me, each expecting a word or some 
mark of attention. . I felt completely sinking, 
hardly able to hold up my head, and by degrees be- 
came seriously ill. Fever came on, and ran very 


high, and [ found myself in one of my distressing, | 


faint states ; indeed, a few hours were most conflict- 
ing ; I never remember to have known a more painful 


* “ Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry,” vol. ii., p. 40. 


time ; tried without, distressed within, feeling such 
fears lest it should try the faith of others, my bein 
thus stopped by illness, and lest my own faith shoul 
fail—Memoir of the Life of Elizabeth Fry, vol. ii., 
p. 41. 


We feel perfectly confident, that not one of our 
readers will hesitate to accept the statements of 
Mrs. Cresswell and Mrs. Fry as plain, unvarnished 
truth; and how widely are they at variance with 
Mrs. Greer's gross and unmannerly burlesque of 
this visit to her father’s house! Yes; Mr. Strang- 
man, the pious, hospitable, generous, noble-hearted, 
and gentlemanly Mr.John Strangman, was the 
father of the * lady,’? Mrs. Greer; and, perhaps, 
no greater contrast could be conceived than the 
truly affectionate and tender care which the over- 
worked and exhausted philanthropist received on 
the occasion of her visit to his house, and the rude, 
distorted caricature drawn of that visit by his 
degenerate daughter. The high fever, the illness, 
almost to the point of death, are entirely omitted ; 
their introduction would have explained the re- 
quiring of calf’s-foot jelly, the nocturnal manufac- 
ture of which, by the mistress herself, out of pigs’ 
feet, was too clever a fiction, and too excellent a 
joke, to be omitted. It fully accounts for the addi- 
j tional trouble which her visit was very likely to 
occasion—-trouble of which the hosts were them- 
selves proud; and the dwelling on which, after a 
lapse of twenty-four years, and when all the actors 
have long been resting in the silent tomb, is an 
instance of bad taste, of which we recollect no 
parallel. It will be of no avail for the authoress 
to attempt escape, by saying she alludes to some 
other visit of Mrs. Fry's to Waterford ; the party 
which she has described were at Waterford but 
once. They were entertained at John Strangman’s 
house ; and Mrs. Greer, the authoress of ** Quaker- 
‘ism,’’ was then Sarah Strangman, and was residing 
with her father in that very house. Mrs. Fry 
came into that house in a state of utter prostration 
of strength, and was nursed with the utmost kind- 
ness, through a dangerous, but brief, illness, 
Were it needful, we would appeal to her family 
for the truth of what we are saying; but pub- 
lished documents, of unquestioned authority, like 
those we have cited, will be amply sufficient to 
satisfy our readers. 

We do, however, take some comfort in the re- 
flection, that it is utterly impossible that such pal- 
pably false statements can, for a moment, dim the 
fair fame of Mrs. Fry, or in any way affect the 
respectability or worth of the religious society to 
which she belonged, although the ‘* lady’’ has the 
audacity to say that she has invoked a blessing on 
every page of the calumnious caricature. 

We will devote a dozen lines to one more sub- 
ject—the texts, preaching, and conduct our nov- 
|elist records, as having fallen under her notice in 
| Quakers’ meetings. ‘The first worth citing is a 
jtext. ‘* There was once an old horse, and he had 
la sore ler.”—P. 106. 
| Whether the following is a text or an exordium 
|is not apparent :—‘** Good morrow morning, my 
| fine first-day [Sunday] morning gallery bucks; 
| what brings you here to-day? A light heart and 
_a thin pair of breeches will carry you through, my 
| brave boys.’ ”"—P. 111. 

By a curious coincidence, both these jokes were 
let off long before Mrs. Greer’s day, and flourished 
_in print full sixty years ago; the only difference 
| we can find, is the substitution, in one of them, of 
| ** first-day’® for ‘‘ Sanday.’? The elegance and 
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feminine delicacy of the only other passage of the 
kind which we shall cite, proves its originality ; 
we would not rob the “ lady” of a word of it. It 
is an imaginary colloquy, immediately following a 
discourse by Mrs. Fry. ‘** I wish somebody would 
insense me into the meaning of what she was 
trying to say.’ ‘I’ll tell you,’ said another 
voice. ‘The decent woman says she has her eye 
en you, and that you are a BIG BLACKGUARD. AND 
THAT YOU ARE GOING HOT-FOOT TO HELL.’ ’’— 
P. 163. 

Here we beg to observe, that the interlocutors 
are not stated to be Quakers, or to have any con- 
nexion with Quakers ; and that the conversation 
has not the most remote bearing on what precedes, 
or what follows; and that it appears to be intro- 
duced simply to enliven the narrative, on the same 
principle that sailors shot their discourse with oaths. 

Charges of the vilest description are brought 
aginst Quakers, in a style corresponding with 
most of the passages we have transferred to these 
pages; but these are always unaccompanied by 
names of persons or places, or by any other clue, 
by means of which their falsehood may be detected. 

At p. 353 we are told of * two ministers, who, 
whilst sitting side by side in the gallery, clothed 
in all the paraphernalia of the society’s most con- 
sistent costume, and for many years preaching to 
the entire satisfaction of the meeting, were yet 
during all that time living together a life of sin.’’ 
In all kinds of wickedness, the families of Quaker 
preachers take the lead. ‘* The most scandalous 


deeds I have ever heard of amongst Friends or 
among any people, immorality in its most hideous 
forms, licentiousness, and dishonorable conduct, are 
in ministers’ families.” —P. 88. 

This conduct does not appear to elicit any cen- 


sure, or to carry with it any punishment. ‘Those 
in authority wink at every species of crime. ‘I 
have seldom known an instance of a member 
being disowned for sin. But for being unfortunate, 
and for transgressing the rules of the society, pay- 
ing tithes, marrying out of the meeting, often, very 
often. But for sin never, unless compelled by 
publicity:’”’—P. 264. 

In a word, the Friends are made out to be liars, 
swindlers, adulterers, drunkards, and gluttons. 
Words could not describe a set of more unmitigated 
scoundrels than they are here represented. So 
low are they fallen, that the authoress conceives it 
‘utterly impossible that Quakerism can survive 
this generation.”’ (P. 393.) We think the ** lady’’ 
is bound to explain. why, under such flagrant cir- 
cumstances, it has endured for two centuries. 

This state of the society is traced to three causes, 





in as many widely-detached passages. First, to 
priestly domination. ‘There is a great similar- | 
ity between Quakerism and Popery. Both are | 
the religion of the priests, and the people are com- 
pelled to an outward conformity. The domineering 
influence of the Friends who take part in the dis- | 
cipline over the body, is exactly a counterpart of | 
that which the priests exercise over their flocks.”’ | 
—P. 127. | 

Secondly, to absolute infidelity. ‘I have often | 
met with open infidelity under the name of Quaker- 
ism, and a teacher in Frieuds’ families, a pious 
man, has lately informed me, that, with very few 
exceptions, the young Quakers, his pupils, are 
growing up infidels.” —P. 264. 

Thirdly, to neglect of the Bible. ‘ I am per-' 
suaded that all the evils which now abound in the 

iety have arisen from the neglect of the holy , 
Saletan. i. 398. 
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The eyes of the authoress were slowly opened 
to these important truths. She studied the subject 
most patiently and carefully. 


At length, and not without thought, and prayer, 
and research, and years of careful study, Iam now 
clearly of opinion that Quakerism is not what it 
fesses to be, a pure form of Christianity ; but a deep 
and subtle delusion ; where some truth is mixed up 
with great error—where the most soul-deluding doc- 
trines are clothed in the garment of superior sanctity 
—where imagination is substituted for inspiration— 
where spiritual pride assumes the form of mock 
humility, and external forms take the place of ded- 
ication of heart—where the ignorant and the hypo- 
critical take the lead, and where the substance—the 
life of religion—faith in the blood of Jesus Christ, is 
never mentioned.—P. 110. 


Mrs. Greer’s own reeord of her childhood, her 
distorted account of Mrs. Fry’s visit, and, indeed, 
every extract we have given, devoid, as it is of all 
show of probability, must have prepared our readers 
for slanders such as these, unaccompanied by the 
slightest attempt at proof; but our readers are not 
prepared to learn, neither will they be able to im- 
agine, why Mrs. Greer should have remained for 
forty vears among so degraded a sect as she repre- 
sents the Society of Friends to be; or why, when 
that society determined to shake her off, she resisted 
the attempt to the utmost of her power, and availed 
herself of every practicable mode of delaying, if not 
averting, the fiat which was finally to dissever the 
bond of union between herself and Quakerism. On 
this struggle for the retention of membership, she 
dwells fur more than fifty pages; and condemns, in 
the most unmeasured terms, the conduct of those 
officers of the society, who, at last, succeeded in 
completing her excommunication. Then, again, no 
sooner was the judgment issued, than she humbly 
entreats that it may be reversed. In a letter, ad- 
dressed to the society, with this object, she states, 
that ** her heart is with her people,’’ and that it is 
her “‘ wish to continue the regular attendance of 
Friends’ Meeting,’ where, as we have just quoted, 
**the ignorant and the hypocritical take the lead, 
and where ¢he substance—the life of religion—faith in 
the blood of Jesus Christ, is never mentioned.”’ Aud 
be it observed, this is not the hasty or inconsiderate 
act of childhood, but penned in mature, if hot in 
declining, life, with a family grown up around her, 
and after she had devoted ‘* ¢hought, and prayer, 
and years of careful study” to the merits and de- 
merits of Quakerism. In this letter of supplication 
fur reinstatement, she goes on to state, that she 
‘* highly values, and anxiously desires to retain her 
birthright in the society,’’ and claims, ** on behalf 
of herself and her dear offspring, not only the sym- 
pathy but the justice of her friends.’’ In this abject 
manner does this wretched woman pray that herself 
and her children may cuntinue members of a society, 
which, according to her own account, is composed 
of swindlers, drunkards, and adulterers, and often 
of absolute infidels! and she herself a highly-pro- 
fessing Christian! She does not pretend that there 
is any pecuniary or worldly advantage in this reten- 
tion of membership. She only pleads her attach- 
ment to a society, more deeply steeped in atrocity 
than any that novelist had previously dared to paint, 
and before which the semi-demons of Sue pale their 
ineffectual fires. Notwithstanding such atrocity, 


| she tells us, ** I still had an unaccountable hanker- 


ing after the silent meeting, an indestructible affec- 
tion for very many of the Friends, and an intense 
anxiety to be a true spiritual worshipper of the 
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Mighty God, who I knew was present everywhere 
that his Spirit was invoked.” (P. 373.) Yes, 
reader, the Mighty God present where ‘* soud-de- 
luding doctrines are clothed in the garment of supe- 
rior sanctity—where spiritual pride assumes the form 
of mock humility, and the external forms take place of 
dedication of heart !”’ 

And here we take leave of a volume, which we 
have read throughout with unmitigated disgust. 
And, in all sincerity, we recommend Mrs. Greer 
to abandon a species of writing, for which she has 
no single qualification and, to conquer feelings, 
which are utterly incompatible with a Christian’s 
duty to her God, to her neighbor, to her children, 
and to herself. 





From the Kennebec Journal. 


THANKSGIVING SONG. 
BY MASTER JONAS, (1N HIS THIRTEENTH YEAR. ) 


Tue season of plenty is near, boys, hurrah ! 

Thanksgiving will soon be here, boys, hurrah ! 
Then labor away with good cheer, 
Though older and colder, the year 

Grows gloomy and sad, what matter, my lads ? 
Thanksgiving will soon be here ! 


Our skates, how they ’ll ring on the ice, boys, ha, ha ! 
Well bind them on in a trice, boys, ha, ha! 

But we ’Il listen to mother’s advice, 

Who fears we shall fall through the ice ! 
Yet who ’d be afraid, with a skate or a maid, 

Of falling, or breaking the ice ? 


But the poultry that quack by the door, boys, ah, yes! 

And the hogs that will grunt no more, boys, I guess! 
When the sound of their grinding is o’er, 
And there ’s no one their loss to deplore, 

We ’Il hail the sweet grace of a Minister’s face, 
And the turkey that quacked by the door. 


But won’t the old hogs have to take it, boys, oh dear! 

In water as hot ’s we can make it, boys, oh dear! 
We ’ll scald every hide till it ’s naked, 
Then the butcher shall cut it and flake it, 

And oh! what a shout, when he hands it about, 
And we blow up the bladder—or break it ! 


Our sport—it will be pretty tall, boys, I guess ! 

At play with the girls in the hall, boys, oh yes ! 
At blindfold and button we all 
To laughing and joking will fall ; 

And oh! the sweet kisses we ’Il get from the misses, 
Till Thomas comes home from the ball ! 


Yet alas ! for each juvenile head, boys, too true! 

Thanksgiving is very soon sped, boys, too true! 
But the innocent brutes that have bled, 
Will no longer need to be fed ! 

Oh ! the life we will live upon Thanksgiving Eve, 
If mother don’t send us to bed! 


From Household Words. 
BRITAIN. 


My faith is in my native land ; 

Her maids are pure, her sons are brave ; 
And Liberty sails from her strand, 

That free-born men may free the slave. 
Her courage is the fear of God ; 

Krom Him she gathers strength complete, 
To tread the path that One hath trod, 

And One, alone, with naked feet. 





She is not what she yet may be! 
And, therefore, till her work is done, 
I know she marches onward free, 
On to the setting of her sun. 
Great splendor will the world behold ; 
The West will shine with wondrous light, 
And she, on clouds of crumbling gold, 
Will sink to her immortal night. 


A welcome hand she reaches out 
To modern friend, or ancient foe ; 
Nor can her grasp give birth to doubt 
Of honest faith, or friendship slow. 
In forward steps her sons are bold, 
But to her system firm and true, 
They know the value of the Old, 
They feel the virtue of the New. 


Her may the Arts for evermore 
Ennoble for their nourriture ! 

Her may the distant sheening shore 
Enrich ; and may her temples pure 

To all men preach the living truth ! 
But never let her missions roam 

Unblest abroad, while age and youth 
Are pining to be taught at home. 


Her mighty names can never die ; 

The Fountain-spring baptized their years ; 
She is the foremost in the eye 

Of Destiny, through them and theirs ; 
And while her sons remain sincere, 

And what they feel speak freely forth, 
The moving world may never fear 

The icy fetters of the North. 





A Fox’s Revence.—The Rev. I. Murray, in his 
work on Creation, tells the following story : 


An old and respectable man of the county of Mont- 
gomery used frequently to relate an anecdote of a 
circumstance which he saw. In his youth he resided 
on the banks of the Hudson river. One day he went 
to a bay on the river in order to shoot ducks or wild 
geese. When he came to the river he saw six geese 
beyond shot. He determined to wait for them to 
approach the shore. While sitting there he saw a fox 
come down to the shore and stand some time and 
observe the geese. At length he turned and went 
into the woods, and came out with a very large bunch 
of moss in his mouth. He then entered the water 
very silently, sank himself, and then, keeping the 
moss above the water, himself concealed, he floated 
among the geese. Suddenly one of them was drawn 
under the water, and the fox soon appeared on the 
shore with the goose on his back. He ascended the 
bank and found a hole made by the tearing up of a 
tree. This hole he cleared ; placed in the goose and 
covered it with great care, strewing leaves over it. 
The fox then left ; and while he was gone, the hunter 
unburied the goose, closed the hole, and resolved to 
await the issue. 

In about half an hour the fox returned with an- 
other in company. They went directly to the place 
where the goose had been buried and threw out the 
earth. The goose could not be found. They stood 
regarding each other for seme time, when suddenl: 
the second fox attacked the other most furiously, as 
if offended by the trick of his friend. During the 
battle he shot them both. 





REYNOLDS AND His Pnystc1an.—Dr. Bailie, (not 
more famed for his medical skill, than for his strong, 
common-sens> mode of displaying it,) being called 
to attend F. Reynolds, the dramatist, during a ner- 
vous complaint, that fertile playwright said to him : 
** Doctor, do you not think I write too much for my 
constitution ?’’ ‘* No,’’ replied the physician blunt- 
ly, ‘* but you do for your reputation.”’ 
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From the Literary World. 


LETTER FROM WASHINGTON IRVING TO HENRY 
R. SCHOOLCRAFT, ESQ. 


Sunnyside, Monday, Nov. 10, 1851. 

Dear Sir :—In your ‘ Personal Memoirs,’’ recently 
published, you give a conversation with the late Al- 
bert Gallatin, Esq., in the course of which he made to 
you the following statement :— 

‘* Several years ago John Jacob Astor put into my 
hands the journal of his traders on the Columbia, 
desiring me to use it. I put it into the hands of 
Malte Brun, in Paris, who employed the geographi- 
cal facts in his work, but paid little respect to Mr. 
Astor, whom he regarded merely as a merchant 
seeking his own profit, and not a discoverer. He 
had not even sent a man to observe the facts in the 
natural history. Astor did not like it. He was res- 
tive several years, and then gave Washington Irving 
$5,000 to take up the MSS. ‘This is the history of 
* Astoria.’ ”’ 

Now, sir, I beg leave to inform you that this is not 
the history of Astoria. Mr. Gallatin was misinformed 
as to the part he has assigned me in it. The work 
was undertaken by me through a real relish of the 
subject. In the course of visits in early life to Can- 
ada, I had seen much of the magnates of the North- 
West Company, and of the hardy trappers and fur 
traders in their employ, and had been excited by 
their stories of adventurous expeditions into the ‘* In- 
dian country.’’ I was sure, therefore, that « narra- 
tive, treating of them and their doings, could not fail 
to be full of stirring interest, and to lay open regions 
and races of our country as yet but little known. I 
never asked nor received of Mr. Astor a farthing on 
account of the work. He paid my nephew, who was 
then absent practising law in Illinois, for coming on, 
examining and collating manuscript journals, accounts 
and other documents, and preparing what the lawyers 
would call a brief, for me. Mr. Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who was with Mr. Astor at the time, determined what 
the compensation of my nephew ought to be. When the 
brief was finished, I paid my nephew an additional 
consideration, on my own account, and out of my own 
purse. It was the compensation paid by Mr. Astor 
to my nephew which Gallatin may have heard of, and 
supposed it was paid to myself; but even in that case 
the or as reported to him, was very greatly ex- 

rated. 

r. Astor signified a wish to have the work brought 
out in a superior style, supposing that it was to be 
done at his expense. I replied that it must be pro- 
duced in the style of my other works, and at my 
expense and risk; and that whatever profit I was to 
derive from it must be from its sale and my bargain 
with the publishers. This is the true history of ** As- 
toria,’’ as far as I was concerned in it. 

During my long intimacy with Mr. Astor, com- 
mencing when I was a young man, and ending only 
with his death, I never came under a pecuniary. obli- 
gation to him of any kind. At a time of public pres- 
sure, when, having invested a part of moderate 
means in wild lands, I was straitened and obliged to 
seek accommodations from moneyed institutions, he 
repeatedly urged me to accept loans from him, but 
I always declined. He was too proverbially rich a 
man for me to permit the shadow of a pecuniary favor 
to rest on our intercourse. 

The only moneyed transaction between us was my 

urchase of a share in a town he was founding at 

reen Bay ; for that I paid cash, though he wished 
the amount to stand on mortgage. The land fell in 
value, and, some years afterward, when I was in 
Spain, Mr. Astor, of his own free will, took back the 
share from my agent, and repaid the original pur- 
chase money. This, I repeat, was the only moneyed 
transaction that ever took place between us ; and by 
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this I lost four or five years’ interest of my invest- 
ment. 

My intimacy with Mr. A. was perfectly independ- 
ent and disinterested. It was sought originally on 
his part, and grew up on mine, out of the friendship 
he spontaneously manifested for me, and the confi- 
dence he seemed to repose in me. It was drawn 
closer when, in the prosecution of my literary task, 
I became acquainted, from his papers and confiden- 
tial conversations, with the scope and power of his 
mind, and the.grandeur of his enterprises. His noble 
project of the Astor Library, conceived about the 
same time, and which I was solicitous he should carry 
into execution during his lifetime, was a stronger link 
of intimacy between us. 

He was altogether one of the most remarkable men 
I have ever known ; of penetrating sagacity, massive 
intellect, and possessing elements of greatness of which 
the busy world around him was little aware ; who, 
like Malte Brun, regarded him ‘* merely as a merchant 
seeking his profit.’’ 

Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 
Wasuinaton Irvine. 





Resuscitation of Money.—Two or three weeks ago 
a man presented himself to Prof. J. G. Webb, of the 
firm of Wm. Bristol & Co., in this city, with the wreck 
of a small fortune in his hands. It appeared that in the 
summer he started on fuot for the West to purchase a 
farm, and for safety placed his money, something over 
$100, in bank bills, in a belt worn round his body. 
Upon arriving at his destination, and opening his belt 
for his money, he found, to his dismay, that his pro- 
fuse perspiration day after day, penetrating the belt, 
had dissolved and transformed the bank bills into 
an undistinguishable mass of papier mache. He was 
therefore obliged to track homewards again, bringing 
the remains of his money with him. In attempting 
subsequently to make something out of the mass, it 
was broken into three pieces. ‘The unlucky man was 
led by the reputation of Mr. Webb as a skilful chemist 
to commit these fragments to his charge. They 
looked about as valuable as lumps of dry, chewed 

aper. 

eeare Mr. Webb went at them, and, by dint of 
steaming and the most delicate handling, succeeded 
in separating the conglomerated layers, and restoring 
nearly the whole pile to a presentable shape! We had 
the satisfaction Saturday of seeing at his store $95 of 
the recovered bills, each neatly attached to « strength- 
ening plaster of white paper. Though not quite equal 
to a first emission, ‘* they will pass.’’ There still re- 
mained some oud bits and ends, which aflorded faint 
indication of being the shades of $5 or $10, irrecov- 
erably departed. 

There was an account going the rounds last year, of 
the restoration of some Bank of England bills, the for- 
tune of an over-cautious Irishman, who put it ina 
stocking and buried it in his potato patch, where it 
came up pat-wry-mony indeed. The story seemed too 
improbable for belief, but this case of mended ‘* rags’’ 
takes the rag off that. We have heard of ** sweating”’ 
coin, but this is the first instance, we believe, of prac- 
tising it upon bills.— Utica Gazette. 


Tue Worst or British Biroomerism.—We do not 
feel much alarmed by the probability that Britannia 
will leave off her petticoats; but the news from 
Caffre-land makes us seriously apprehensive that she 
may give up her Cape. 


Letters from Rome in the ‘ Risorgimento’’ of 
Turin state that the old regulations concerning the 
Jews have been revived, viz., that they cannot travel 
within the Roman States without a permission from 
the Inquisition, nor stop in any place without a new 
permission. 
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From the National Intelligencer. 
Washington, November 7, 1851. 

Messrs. Gates & Seaton : Two days only be- 
yond sixty years after its occurrence, the record 
appeared in your paper, from the hand of the 
highly worthy but unfortunate General, of ‘ St. 
Clair’s defeat’’ by the Western Indians. Prefatory 
to Gen. St. Clair’s letter you observe, ‘* Few are 
the persons, we apprehend, who remember the cir- 
cumstance of the defeat of Gen. St. Clair,’ &c. 

Of those who do most impressively remember 
that defeat, and the terror excited over the whole 
frontier region by the fearful report, I am one who 
heard the report in its first echo. A part of the 
army was composed of drafted men from the west- 
ern settlements, and not a few of them perished in 
that sanguinary affair. I was then living with my 
_—_ in the vicinity, and five miles eastward of 

ashington, Pennsylvania, and then in my seven- 
teenth year; but I was also living in the neigh- 
borhoud still ten years earlier, and most vividly 
remember another defeat of the whites by the 
savages, known as ‘*‘ Crawford and Williamson’s 
defeat.”’ 

Herewith you will receive, placed at your dispo- 
sal, a brict’ viewof the causes which led to, and con- 
sequences produced by, the latter event, and with 
reflections furced on my mind by spending eighteen 
years of my early life (from seven to twenty-five, or 
from 1781 to 1799) on that theatre of human trial. 

One remark more before closing : From witness- 
ing the effect of both, I am fully convinced that, 
with much general resemblance, Crawford and 
Williamson’s defeat was to the frontier inhabitants 
far the most distressing. 

Witiram Darsy. 

Long previous to the Revolutionary War, the colo- 
nists of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and New York were 
scattering westward towards the waters of Ohio river 
and Canadian lakes, Isolated from each other amid 
immense forests, and inured to incessant toil and dan- 
ger, a race of men rose, who, for strength, stern reso- 
lution, and perseverance, were, it is probable, never 
equalled. ‘hese men were rough in manner, but not 
ferocious. They were men suitable to their times. 

Opposed to this new and formidable invading race, | 
the Indian natives of these wilds stood in defence of 
their primeval woods. Between the two races the real 
peace of a moment was impossible, and all treaties 
between them were mere stratagems of belligerents to 
deceive an enemy ; and mutual unquenchable hatred 
was in fact a common character. 

In their wars the nature of the country superin- 
duced a system of tactics of extreme watchfulness and 
stealthy caution. More civilized, and much better 
supplied. with the means of attack and defence, 
the whites constantly advanced. Fortresses gener- 
ally block-houses, and enclosed by stockades, were 
erected, against which Indian modes of attack were 
feeble. Amongst the whites rose a body of men, to 
which I have already alluded, who were known as the 
Hunter Warriors, of whom the Wetzells, Zanes, Jollys, 
Williamsons, and others in their day, stood prominent. 
These men, whose lives were spent in the intermin- 
able forests, were the heroes of their age. Whenever 
a@ combined expedition was planned, the commanders 
were selected from this more honored body ; but, de- 
riving their nobility from mere personal merit and 
reputation, their authority was altogether moral. 
Strength of body, swiftness of foot, untiring watchful- 





ness, and endurance of fatigue, hunger, thirst, and, 
above all, a courage which knew no danger, were the| 
qualifications which gave character to officers and men ;} 
and woe to the man if the least suspicion rose against | 


him in regard to the latter claim to respect ! To sustain , 


the jeers of his companions or be burnt by the savages 
presented small choice. 

Such were the two races long in presence—one to de- 
fend their native woods, the other to remove the forest 
and open a new order of things. Of all portions of 
mankind, the native savages of North America, with 
inherent powers of mind of high order, have with most 
obstinacy repulsed the introduction of the arts of civil- 
ized life. Estimating them on the principles of their 
own modes, they were indeed of high order of intellect ; 
but the great mistake of the whites who undertook to 
civilize, and still more to christianize, the Indian, was 
to suppose such a change possible, to any beneficial 
extent, without a radical change in modes of domestic 
existence. Such trial was made, and, though Fanat- 
icism promised success, Reason gave warning of the 
fatal result ; indeed, the natural consequence. 

A few Moravian missionaries, utterly ignorant of 
savage character, some years previous to 1782, had 
converted a part of one or more tribes of Western In- 
dians to a profession of Christianity, and the adoption 
of an approach to the manners and habits of civil- 
ized life. These converts, known under the name of 
** Moravian Indians,’’ were located on the waters of 
the Muskingum ; and, their pastors residing with 
them, all might have eventuated differently, could 
peace have been preserved between the native savages 
and advancing and increasing whites. Such peace 
was, under all circumstances, an unhoped-for con- 
summation : and fatuity could go no further than 
to expose a handful of beings who had lost the energy 
and watchfulness of savage life without having gained 
any available advantage of civilization. The Mora- 
vian Indians were, as if fate had so decreed, placed 
precisely where the most imminent danger menaced 
them on allsides. Under the worst possible guidance, 
infatuated fanatics, a few Moravian missionaries, 
equally objects of distrust to the warrior Indians and 
frontier whites, between whom they resided, and on 
the war-path of both, men of sense and reflection, 
civilized and savage, foresaw and predicted the sure 
fate of those people unless removed from their danger- 
ous position. 

If in a long and chequered life I ever learned any- 
thing, it was the real character of the frontier hunter 
warrior. Such knowledge was obtained from infancy 
to maturity in their midst. In a less or greater de- 
gree, the very men implicated in the catastrophe now 
before us were my personal acquaintance. For them 
and all their compeers I fearlessly assert that gener- 
osity, humanity, and bravery were their components 
of character, however rough might be their exterior. 
Differing as all other men differ in temperament, they 
had one general trait ; and, taking as extremes the 
open-hearted David Williamson and the taciturn 
Ebenezer Zane, the difference was very marked ; but, 
in an abhorrence of baseness or cowardly inhumanity, 
they all came under one category. Such were the 
heroes of the heroic age of our great West. ‘I'he pres- 
ent generation knew them not, nor can their merit be 
now uppreciated. Approaching my place of rest, and 
looking back on the vicissitudes of a long life, no one 
other remembrance gives me such pleasure as to 
give my humble testimony to the memory of the great 
warrior pioneers of a now smiling land. 

Having given the preceding brief outline of pioneer 
character, [ now p to give what I firmly believe 
to have been the real causes of the destruction of the 
Moravian Indians on the Muskingum. 

The fierce passions of revenge were, to my painful 
knowledge, fed with incessant frontier blood in the 
years 1781-2, and not entirely quenched till 1795, 
(August,) when hostilities ceased by the treaty of 
Greenville. I think it was in 1781 that a part of the 
Moravian Indians were removed to Pittsburgh. Their 
destruction had become evident, if left exposed between 
two parties of men ia the highest degree hostile to 
each other, and objects of suspicion and inveterate 
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hatred to both, particularly to the savages, and, 
though in a lesser degree, also to the frontier whites. 
In this situation of things, and against the advice of 


both Ebenezer and Jonathan Zane, David Williamson, 


and many other of the most experienced frontier war- 
riors, the Moravian Indians in Pittsburgh were per- 
mitted to return to the Muskingum. Human folly 
could not have done worse. Murders were perpe- 
trated from time to time along the Ohio frontier, and 
the inhabitantskept in alarm and terror. Under such 
circumstances the Moravian Indians could not escape 
suspicion. 

At the critical moment I was residing about two 
miles from Washington, in Pennsylvania, and in my 
seventh year; but I remained there until in my 
eighteenth, and had every general incident imprinted 
in my mind. Subsequently I resided several years in 
Wheeling and its vicinity. Therefore, fourteen or fif- 
teen years of my life, from seven to twenty-two, were 
spent amongst the actors in this stirring drama. It 
was a drama, also, kept continually in action and re- 
membrance ; yet, by fatality, the causes of action 
were not placed on record by those who were cognizant 
of the moral, whilst, on che other side, the catastrophe 
was made available to brand the whites on the frontier 
by those who neither knew nor took pains to learn the 
real causes of action. As I have already observed, 
the return of the Moravians from Pittsburgh to the 


Muskingum was condemned in no measured terms by. 


the frontier inhabitants, whatever might be otherwise 
their individual shade of opinion. Harassed by re- 
curring savage murders, and regarding, as they nat- 
urally did, though no doubt in an exaggerated 
degree, the Moravian Indians as spies, if not accom- 
plices, with the savages, it placed the latter in a situ- 
ation of extreme peril. 

Under such circumstances opened 1782 on the 
Ohio region, and the return of the poor defenceless 
Moravians into the white settlements, regarded as 
imperative, was planned. The danger was foreseen 
of entrusting this duty to men exasperated by the de- 
struction of their relations and friends of both sexes 
and all ages ; men who from boyhood had been led to 
regard the scalp of the savage Indian as the highest 
trophy. Not that even these men were for a°moment 
suspected of a deliberate design to imbrue their 
hands in the blood of an unarmed and unresisting 
people, but it was a too-well feared danger, that cir- 
cumstances might occur which would arouse a thirst for 
vengeance against the race, civilized or savage, of the 
Indian, and destroy all moral control, the only disci- 
pline possessed by the officers. The excessively difficult 
task was imperatively forced upon David Williamson 
and a few other leading men, to undertake the promi- 
nent position of commanders ; who, as in any like 
case, hac a very limited control over the great body. 
Williamson, I fearlessly assert, from a knowledge of 
himself and relatives, was regarded by the public at 
the time as having accepted the nominal command in 
' order to save, not to destroy. 

In brief, the campaign was planned, made up, and 
reached the Moravian towns. The people made no 
yesistance, but commenced preparations to remove ; 
but, alas, amongst their effects was found clothing 
identified to have belonged to persons (females) who 
had been murdered by the savages. It was in vain that 
the defenceless people and the Moravians pleaded that 
they had no power over the warriors. Innocent no 
doubt of any participation in murder, their imprudence 
disarmed the white officers, and, as if a spark had 
been thrown on gunpowder, all control over the most 
powerful passion of man followed, and indiscriminate 
murder was the consequence. Human history abounds 
with such incidents, where revenge takes precedence 
over all human reflections on consequences, and where 
innocence is made to suffer for crimes of others. 
Though David Williamson risked his life to stay the 
massacre to which with horror he wag a witness, yet 
almost the whole obloquy of the act was placed on his 
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head, and poisoned his whole after life, and imprinted 
a stigma on his memory. 

The massacre of the Moravian Indians, let its re- 
mote causes be what they might, was the prelude to 
other scenes of blood and attending calamity. Imme- 
diately after the return of the expedition to the Mora- 
vian villages, another campaign was planned, and 
the command given to Cols. Williamson and Crawford. 
These officers, with their men, penetrated the Indian 
country to the wilds of Sandusky, where they were 
met and utterly defeated by an Indian force composed 
of warriors of ‘* the Six Nations’-—Shawanees, Dela- 
wares, Mingoes, &c. Well do I remember when the 
dreadful news of this defeat reached the neighborhood 
where I then resided, near Washington, in Pennsylva- 
nia. And, to illustrate the effect, let me mention that 
three widows, all residing within two miles of where I 
then was, and thirteen children, lost their protectors ; 
this may afford an evidence of wide-spread desolation. 
It was a fearful hour of tears, distraction, and moment- 
ary despair, but followed by a feeling of undying 
vengeance. Few families but had to mourn a relative. 
It was a severe defeat to the whites, but it sealed the 
fiat of utter ruin of the Indians. One of the command- 
ers, Col. Crawford, and his son and son-in-law, were 
taken prisoners, and tortured to death by being slowly 
burnt. 

This brief view may give your readers an idea of 
those days of hardship and danger, but no more than 
a faint idea, though the events were such as never to 
be erased from the yet living human being who was 
on the scene when the events occurred. But, of all 
the men who shared the dangers und events of the 
time, there was not another who had so much reason 
to deplore the calamities of the day as David William- 
son. This man went to save, and to my conviction 
did all in his power to save, the Moravians, and yet 
had to bear the insufferable load of calumny for their 
fate and its consequences through his remaining days ; 
and its consequences survived as a legacy to his family 
and connexions. 

Since writing the preceding, a very remarkable 
production in the form of a novel, under the‘title of 
Wacousta, I have read with great interest—the scenes 
drawn from the destructive war of 1763, between the 
whites and Indians of the Canadian Lake, British 
border. Though based on real history, the general 
tone of the work is exaggerated, some of the scenes 
extravagant, if not impossible ; but in delineation of 
savage Indian character, its. value. is inestimable. 
Many may deem, when they find that Wacousta was 
a white renegade, that such ferocity and depravity in 
a man born and raised to manhood in the social 
atmosphere of civilization and Christianity, was alto- 
gether undeserving belief. Let the reader pause 
when I state that the two Girtys, similar in regard to 
character, and not a whit behind Wacousta in fiendish 
malice, were white renegades, and were present and 
participating with the savages when Col. Crawford 
and his children were put to death by the slow torture 
of fire. I have heard several persons, who had been 
prisoners amongst the Indians, assert that fir the 
most inveterately brutal and blood-thirsty savages 
were renegade whites. 

Those days of blood and tears are gone into the 
bosom of eternity in the Ohio region, but the storm is 
still raging in the far West, and its echoes reach us 
from time to time. It is receding towards the Pacific 
Ocean, and in the remaining years of this century we 
may hope will waste away on the surface of the great 
deep. Wittram Darsy. 





A system of telegraphic wires has been laid from 
the central Berlin police office to all the stations and 
police houses, and the men are being instructed in 
the management of the apparatus. In case of dis- 
turbances the telegraphs will offer the means of con- 
centrating the police or bringing out the military 
with the greatest rapidity. 
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A THANKSGIVING SONG. 
BY HENRY WARE, JR. 


Come, uncles and cousins ; come, nieces and aunts ; 
Come, nephews and brothers—no won’ts and no cant’s ; 
Put business, and shopping, and school-books away ; 
The year has rolled round—it is Thanksgiving day. 


Come home from the college, ye ringlet-haired youth, 
Come home from your factories, Ann, Kate, and Ruth ; 
From the anvil, the counter, the farm, come away ; 
Home, home with you all—it is Thanksgiving day. 


The table is spread, and the dinner is dressed ; 

The ecoks and the mothers have all done their best ; 
No Caliph of Bagdad e’er saw such display, 

Or dreamed of a treat like our Thanksgiving day. 


Pies, puddings, and custards ; pigs, oysters and nuts— 





Come forward and seize them, without ifs and buts ; 


Bring none of your slim little appetites here— 
Thanksgiving day comes only once in a year. 
Thrice weleome the day in its annual round ! 
What treasures of love in its bosom are found ! 
New England’s high holiday, ancient and dear,— 
°T would be twice as welcome, if twice in a year. 
Now children revisit the darling old place, 

And brother and sister, long parted, embrace ; 
The family circle “s united once more, 

And the same voices shout at the old cottage door. 


The grandfather smiles on the innocent mirth, 

And blesses the Power that has guarded his hearth ; 
He remembers no trouble, he feels no decay, 

But thinks his whole life has been Thanksgiving day. 
Then praise for the past and the present we sing, 
And, trustful, await what the future may bring ; 

Let doubt and repining be banished away, 

And the whole of our lives be a Thanksgiving day. 





THE REVELATIONS OF A COMMON-PLACE MAN. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


Aut was light, all was music; at the first glance 
one might have added, all was joy. But as the eye 
grew accustomed to the glare, many a dark speck 
appeared to break the radiance, many a smile was 
seen to he mechanical. As I had foreboded, Con- 
stance was at once the centre of attraction. Her 
first dance was with me, and then some one else 
triumphantly bore her off, but not until she had, as 
she thought, provided for my enjoyment by intro- 
ducing me to a very pretty partner, who appar- 
ently neither admired my name nor myself. The 
dialogue languished terribly. I could not think of | 
any one fitting topic, and I was accordingly re- 
warded by seeing the delight with which the poor | 
girl fled from me to some more amusing friend in | 
splendid uniform. 

Common-place as I was, why could I not chatter | 
ball-room nonsense? I sauntered about, and was| 
punished by running against Erasmus Spoonley. | 
After a cordial greeting from him, he burst at once | 
into a volley of news. 

‘“‘*Gad—there is the queerest start! the most} 
remarkable mal-d-propos rencontre that ever you | 
heard of, likely to take place. Who do you think | 
will be here anon? Why, our local * God of War,’ | 
as I call him, the colonel, or rather the colonel’s | 





rooms. Come, come, Black, don’t look so inno- 
cent! You must know all about it.’’ 

** Tt !—what?”’ 

‘* Why, that.” 

And he directed my eyes to the entrance of 
another saloon, just as two figures disappeared 
through it. Could I believe the evidence of my 
own senses? One was Clair, the other Constance. 

**A handsome couple!’’ continued Erasmus, 
with a sneer, which showed how cordially he 
hated Clair; ‘‘and a far better partie than the 
colonel’s daughter.”’ 

*“ You forget, Spoonley, you speak of my 
cousin.” 

I turned away with bitter indignation in my 
heart and probably in my face. Was all this true, 
or was I dreaming? I had always thought that I 
would go hundreds of miles out of my road to 
avoid Clair, but circumstances had latterly changed 
me greatly, and now a restless desire to know the 
worst impelled me to follow that gay couple, even 
were it to bring me face to face with my former 
friend. AsIthreaded my way towards the room 
they had entered, the probability of Spoonley’s nar- 
rative struck me more strongly. Constance was 
of all others the woman I should have fancied wor- 


wife and daughter, for Mars himself has sprained | thy of Clair, and I saw how important would be 
his ankle on the journey, and can’t walk. Ver-| her position to his ambition, if the world had in- 


stehen Sie ?”’ 

“¢T can’t say I do,’’ I answered, coldly. 

‘* My dear fellow, are you fresh from our native 
haunts, and don’t know the little domestic politics 
which have been whispered about there ?”’ 

** Certainly not!’’ 

‘* What! are you not aware that Gerald Clair, 
the pet of London coteries, a successful author, 
with the most poet-like eyes and brow, has rather 
changed his views since he was an unknown Clair, 
fresh trom college? ‘The best written love-letters 
weary at last, and when the twain did meet, Hebe 
had lost her roses, and was more like a faded daffa- 
dilly. Since then, the correspondence has flagged 
more and more, till something like a breach took 
place. But the devoted step-mother is by no means 
willing to give up all chance of getting rid of her 
sweet child, and, rumors reaching her of the faith- 
less swain’s worshipping in Leamington at another 
shrine, she so finessed matters as to arrive here last 
night, and in a few minutes she will appear ready 
to confront him with his lorn Ariadne.” 

‘¢ Do you mean,”’ I asked, huskily, ‘‘ that Clair 
is here—in Leamington ?” 

‘¢ Here, in this very room, or some one of these 








deed obtained such a hold over him. Wildly I 
asked of Fate why my heart had been so cruelly 
crushed, merely that he might wear for a few short 
hours, and then fling away to wither, the flower 
which I would tenderly have nurtured? And why, 
having robbed me of her I loved, he should now 
come between me and my cousin? for, as his, Con- 
stance could never more be my friend. 

The room was full of dancers, but my eye 
singled them out at once; she, with her white, 
floating robes, her graceful movements, which 
were to the eye what music is to the ear, or poetry 
to the spirit, and on her countenance a subdued 
look, a something sad, shy, unlike the bright, open 
smile which always greeted*me. Ah! I had only 
to glance at him to read the meaning of her ex- 
pression; he was changed, rather worn, rather 
I did not feel that I could now choose him 
as such an object of worship as he once was to me, 
but never had he hung half so devotedly on the 
smiles and words of Kate Thornton, and yet she 
had preferred him. 

I could not bear. to look longer. I turned my 
head away, and saw, standing close to me, but 
utterly unconscious of all but those two dancers, 
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the pale, faded form of her he had forsaken. God 
knows I had never desired revenge, or I might now 
have tasted its sweets fully! How was the round, 
soft cheek hollowed, the white forehead contracted, 
the rosy lips colorless and trembling! Never did 
I behold such extreme agony in any face. All the 
noise, glare, crowd were unheeded—to her there 
was nothing left on earth but those two figures, so 
beautiful, so gay, so thoughtless of all but their 
own present joy, which was to her despair. Ghastly 
she stood ; she could not gain strength to move 
away—alone, manifesting such bitter anguish, to 
be the scorn of her faithless lover, the jest of that 
cold crowd. I forgot all but that, and was beside 
her in an instant. I drew the unresisting hand 
through my arm; 1 do not believe she recognized 
me, or thought of anything but them. I led her 
tenderly away, quite away from that turmoil, seated 
her on a sofa, and begged her to sit still until ] 
brought Mrs. Thornton. My voice broke in upon 
her trance ; she gave me a wild glance, and then 
covered her face with her hands. I thought she 
spoke to me. I bent over her to listen, and at last 
caught the words, ‘* Don’t blame him; it is my 
fault.” 

I went in search of her step-mother, and fortu- 
nately found her immediately. Hurriedly I ex- 
plained that Miss Thornton was ill, and received 
from the lady’s dark eyes a gaze of unfeigned won- 
der at my being the bearer of the news. But in 
the excitement of the moment I forgot all that was 
awkward in such a reconciliation. Ere we reached 
Kate, she had somewhat recovered, or rather nerved 
herself to meet us both, for neither sob nor tear gave 
token of emotion. But the death-like pallor and the 
quivering of every limb could not be disguised. 
Mrs. Thornton questioned her eagerly as to the 


cause; then Kate turned upon me an imploring 
glance, which almost unmanned me. I was silent ; 
but she faltered out that it was nothing—* only 


take me away;’’ and she clung convulsively to 


Mrs. Thornton. I went in search of a carriage, 
and assisted them into it. When ‘Kate sank back 
exhausted, her step-mother bent forward to me, 
and said, in a suppressed voice— 

**'This is like yourself, Mr. Black—always kind. 
Whatever be the cause of this sad scene, I feel cer- 
tain that on your secrecy I may rely.’’ P 

I bowed, and they drove away. 

Strange as had been the encounter, I had no 
leisure to reflect upon it. Fears and emotion I 
could not explain urged me to return to the ball- 
room and seek Constance ; but she was no longer 
dancing. I saw her standing in the shade of a 
deep bay window ; there were flowers ranged in it, 
and she had the leaves of one plant twisted in her 
hand, but her eyes were cast down and her counte- 
nance troubled. There was a shadow upon the 
stream, there was perturbation in the mind. She 
listened, it was true, but her face said unwillingly. 
Gerald was heside her, speaking earnestly. I 
paused, uncertain what course to pursue, but at 
that moment she looked up. Quick as thought she 
descried me—yuick astthought her glance entreated 
me to approach. As I went hastily forward, she 
said a few low, grave words to her companion, and 
then advanced to greet me eagerly. 

» ** Why did you leave me, cousin?” 
Gerald turned, and saw me. Lalsosawhim. I 





read the story in an instant; for did I not know too 
well the face in which it was written? However | 
I might have forgiven the past, however I might 
have pitied him now, the spectacle of Kate's sur- | 
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row was so recent, that my heart was steeled 
against him. I encountered his gaze of bewildered 
astonishment and disiress firmly, coldly, sternly, 
without further token of recognition, and so led 
away my cousin. But ina large mirror I beheld 
a true reflection of the bay window we had just 
quitted, with my old friend still standing there and 
watching us. Constance clung to my arm with 
such apparent confidence in my power of protecting 
her—that earnest ** Why did you Jeave me?’’ was 
so fresh in my ears, that my heart beat with a loud 
pulse of triumph, as new as it was short-lived. 

**T um very tired—shall we not go home ?”’ she 
asked ; aud I replied without much heeding what I 
said. We bowed to some, and smiled to others ; to 
ene or two we murmured that it was hot, or cold— 
at all events, we departed : the night was dark and 
misty, the chill air blowing on my fevered brow 
aroused me from my brief dream. As we drove 
away, Constance shivered. 

‘*] shall.not tax you as chaperon again for Jong,”’ 
she said. ‘It is all folly, a mockery, a snare. 
Did I seem cross just now? I was utterly weary, 
and, bold as lam, I did not feel easy when [ lost 
sight of you.” 

I perceived at once her desire of averting my 
suspicions by ascribing to ennui her evident dis- 
composure. She asked several questions, and then 
continued, hurriedly, ‘* Pray, John, if it be not im- 
pertinent, may I inquire whether I did not see you 
lead away a lady who seemed ill? I only just 
caught a glimpse of you both, but I fancied the 
outline of her figure familiar to me, yet could not 
remember her name. Who was she?”’ 

I was silent for a second, and then answered, 
** Miss Thornton.”’ 

Constance uttered no exclamation, but I felt her 
start. The old scene in the church, and various 
trivial incidents, told me she knew a little of Kate’s 
story, but probably only as it related to myself. I 
hesitated ; I could scarcely determine how much it 
would be generous to say—how much I was in duty 
bound not to leave unsaid. At length I added, 
calmly— 

** She is, or was, until within the last month, 
engaged to Mr. Clair.” 

** Good heavens !”’ 

There was great surprise and some horror in the 
tone, but nothing more. The rest of our drive 
passed in silence. It was a relief to me when we 
were out of the carriage, and in the well-lighted 
house. 

Constance had begged Mrs. Brenton not to sit up, 
and she had obeyed ; but there was a bright fire and 
refreshments awaiting us. Constance crouched 
down by the cheerful blaze, silent and meditative. 
Suddenly she looked up into my face, with a long, 
fixed gaze, rose quickly, and put her hand upon my 
arm. 

** We are jocund revellers!” she said, pointing 
to the mirror above the fireplace, which reflected 
us, as we stood side by side, both pale and sad. 
** Yet are we only two of many who went out to- 
night ripe for enjoyment, and found the draught of 
pleasure marvellously bitter. I said I wished to 
come away because I was tired and cold ; you re- 
plied that you were tired and hot; neither spoke 
quite the truth—we know that we did not ; we each 
knew somewhat of the truth itself, and yet we can- 
not tell it. Oh! the heart of man, so deep, and yet 
so shallow !—so full of strange nooks into which 
we dare not look ourselves, yet which we can so 
readily fathom in that of another whom we love! 

















We must not talk sense, cousin. Come, let us 
have some tea, and chatter nonsense about the 
pretty girl in pink, the stout girl in green, the long 
man with a beard, and the whole tribe of puppets 
in the raree-show, ourselves no less pliable dolls in 
the hands of the world than they are.”’ 

By this time she was holding out my cup of tea 
to me, and trying to laugh unconcernedly. Strange 
girl! so variable, yet so consistent! She was now 
only sitting up because-she saw me melancholy. 
We did try to jest, but in vain. Soon the laughter 
died away, and left us still more sad. 

My thoughts reverted, in spite of myself, to 
Gerald. I could not but wonder what he was feel- 
ing at that moment: his face had told a history of 
bitter mortification—of more than frustrated am- 
bition : in spite of Spoonley’s insinuation, | did not 
doubt that he really loved Constance. It was 
impossible that it should be otherwise. It was a 
shock to me when I found myself so deciding. 
How was it that to me it should seem natural to 
prefer Constance to Miss Thornton ! 

She sat there, silent as the grave. There was 
a sternness in her aspect which was new to me, 
and brought back something of the restraint I had 
experienced when I first saw her. 

Slowly her eyes turned upon me, and that way- 
ward smile came flitting across her lips. 

‘Tt is of no use. We must go to bed, and for- 
get our vexations in sleep!” 

Did she? To me slumber was unknown that 
night. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘* Earty as you are, John, you are not my first 
visitor,’ said Ella, next morning. ‘Constance 
was here as soon as I awoke, and the questions she 
put to me suggest some which you must answer. 
She came in, and sat on that chair, folding her 
hands together as she does when she has disagree- 
able subjects for reflection, and an unpleasant task 
to fulfil. She looked at me fixedly, and then said, 
* Ella, do not call me impertinently inquisitive, 
but I have a great desire to know Miss Thornton’s 
history. Will you tell me all about her?’ ”’ 

** And did you comply ?”’ I asked eagerly. 

** Certainly I did,”’ replied Ella. ‘* I knew that 
she never would inquire without just cause. She 
listened intently. John, whence was this deep 
interest ?”’ 

I had doubted the propriety of betraying Clair 
even to Ella, but the temptation was too great. 

‘* And she refused him—you are sure she re- 
fused him?’ she exclaimed, anxiously. 

** As sure as I can be, without the positive af- 
firmation of either the one or the other. It is 
searcely possible that I could be deceived in the 
taces of either. But is it not strange that she 
should be insensible to all the brilliant qualities we 
worshipped in him ?”’ 

** Yes; for the husband of Constance De Vaincy 
should be no common-place man,’’ replied Ella, 
musing. 

Later in the day, my sister said to me, ‘I 
cannot forget the singular occurrences of last 
night. I ventured to remark just now to Constance, 
‘Have you not lately met with Mr. Clair?’ she 
blushed deeply, and assented. ‘Then do you 
think my praises of him, or, rather, of what he 
seems to be, exaggerated?’ ‘ Perhaps I do,’ she 
answered, smiling. ‘I grant you that he is hand- 


some, gentleman-like, accomplished, clever, but— 
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of fascination ; and that self-consciousness destroys 
all to me. He is selfish, too; he could never be a 
great man ; he could never concentrate his energies 
upon any one mighty effort, because self would 
always step inbetween. There isto mesomething 
repulsive in such a character, A man like that is 
only amiable because to be amiable iz pleasant and 
agreeable, not because his being so makes others 
happier, but because it extorts admiration; and 
that induces in mea disposition to use him as a 
tool. I like to be amused by his conversation or 
instructed by his learning. I take all the gratifica- 
tion I can from him, but I do not give the admira- 
tion or gratitude for which he toils. Why should 
I be grateful for efforts which were made only for 
himself? This is the natural impulse of my mind ; 
but I do not maintain that it is justifiable. It may 
lead to misapprehension ; it may—nay, it does Jead 
to evil. Hereafter I must crush the inclination.’ 
Of course she said no more, nor did I venture on 
further inquiries.”’ 

T remained ten days in Leamington—ten days of 
much enjoyment. Gerald had gone to London, and 
the Thorntons I did not again encounter. There 
was no cause, therefore, for the revival of painful 
emotions. Ella was benefited by the change of 
scene, and never had Constance shown to such ad- 
vantage before. She was a charming hostess, and 
that is no small merit. 

It testified my new-born importance, but was not 
very pleasant to be obliged to tear myself away, 
and return to Ripplestdne, in consequence of urgent 
letters, demanding so many orders, and relating so 
many difficulties, that answering them except in 
person would have been fruitless. 

On the Jast morning of my stay, when breakfast 
was over, and the letters arrived, amongst them 
was one of those apparitions which, every now and 
then, broke in upon my peace—a ship-letter for 
Constance. On this occasion she hastily tore it 
open, and glanced at the contents. A startled ex- 
clamation aroused us. She had risen from her 
seat ; she was pale, her lip quivered, and she gasped 
for breath. ; 

‘*Good heavens! Constance, what ails you?” 
asked Mrs. Brenton. 

**Oh! Mrs. Brenton,’’ she cried, ‘* Fred is 
coming home.”’ And she quitted the room in- 
stantly. 

Mrs. Brenton looked greatly perturbed—so much 
so, that I had scarcely courage to put her the ques 
tion—* Who is Fred?” 

‘* Frederick De Vaincy, her own eqmisin, who 
was brought up with her,’’ replied Mrs. Brenton. 
How was it I had never heard of him before? 

But I had no leisure for further inquiry. Mrs. 
Brenton irnmediately followed Constance ; and I 
remained alone to wonder as I might about this 
new relative. I went away at noon without any 
solution of my doubts. But Aunt Maddalena, in 
reply to my demand, ‘* Who is Frederick De Vain- 
cy ?’’ managed to recollect that the mother of Con- 
stance had been blessed or afflicted with an only 
brother, who married imprudently, and died a beg- 
gar, leaving a son, who was, in a great measure, 
adopted by her father. ‘‘ I know he was sent to 
New Zealand or Australia. He quarrelled with 
Reginald—I mean, her father—I believe he is a 
singular young man ; and I fancy he actually was 
attached to Constance, and hoped to marry her, 
and enjoy Vainton. He, at all events, is not des- 
titute of the family pride and desire of distinction.” 





he knows it. 


He is too well aware of his powers 


My aunt uttered the last sentence with as mueb 
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elaborate poignancy as she could improvise, and 
turned away, ,ust as a servant announced that 
Fletcher wished to see me; whereupon she uttered 
@ grvan, and swept down an embroidery frame with 
her rustling dress as she sailed towards the other 
end of the room. 

Fletcher was my factotum, and his naine pain- 
fully reminded her of my degradation. Ah! 
Fletcher, as we paced the farm-yard, and traversed 
the fields, how eloquent wert thou on the subject 
of tile-draining, on green-meat, stall-feeding, and 
cattle-boxes! How piercing was thy gaze into 
futurity, where imaginary fields of spring wheat 
waved already on the unsown ground ; where un- 
born lambs were fattened for market; and the woul 
scarce grown on the sheep was shorn and sold, and 
on its way to the factory! How great would have 
been thy iudignation, couldst thou have suspected 
that he who sauntered by thy side, listening so 
gravely, was full of other visions, was picturing 
the homeward course of a gallant vessel, on whose 
deck paced a young man eagerly longing for 
land—eagerly thinking of hope, of happiness, 
of 

‘* Folly—madness—absurd !”’ I muttered. 

‘Sir!’ exclaimed Fletcher, stopping short in 
astonishment. 

‘* Certainly, Fletcher; pasture the uplands. I 
quite agree with you.”’ 

From his puzzled look, I rather concluded there 
had been no question whatever of the uplands. 

Several weeks passed, by no means pleasantly. 
My father did not appear to live so peaceably with 
my aunt as he did formerly. He was older, and 
more peevish—a defect which she could not forgive 
in any one but herself. He had nothing to do now 
but enjoy himself; he was more at home ; he had 


more leisure to be annoyed by her peculiarities and 
her satellites. 

I used every effort to maintain harmony, but my 
influence with my aunt was even weaker than of 


old. _ Her contempt had changed to something 
verging upon dislike. My occupations were per- 
petually spoken of as degrading, my opinions de- 
rided and contradicted ; a silent struggle fur power 
had begun between us. And how I missed Ella! 
If it were only in the mere fact of losing her beau- 
tiful face from our-circle, it was a deprivation ; and 
having no, longer to comfort her, I had too much 
time tw reflect upon my position, and the prospect 
was sadly dreary to me. Doubtless, many envied 
me my destiny, as an only son, as a man of inde- 
pendent property, young and full of health. But 
to me there was always a blank in the future—a 
something wanting—something which I could never 
attain, because I was not worthy of it. But I 
fought against the sensation—I worked hard ; and 
when home became insupportable, I ofien ventured 
on no greater diversion than going to Mr. Clifford’s 
cottage, now really cheerful, for his wife was 
wouderfully better, and able to bear more exertion. 
Kate Thornton had returned home. People said 
that she had been very ill, that she had been jilted ; 
people wondered why Colonel Thornton did not 
shoot Mr. Clair, and were rather pleased when it 
transpired that he had fought with Gerald, and 
wounded him slightly in the arm. I saw the 
Thorntons at church and elsewhere. I fancied 
they wished to be on more friendly terms with me ; 
but all chance of that was over. A strange indif- 
ference had seized me as to the whole of those 
actors in my own history. My life was monoto- 
nous and calm; but I felt that a storm was at hand. 
It came, and from an unexpected quarter. I first 
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heard of evil in the following letter from Con- 


stance :-— 


‘* My dear Cousin,—You wil] be surprised at my 
addressing you, and I only wish I had a more 
agreeable excuse for commencing this correspon- 
dence. But I write to you because I am very much 
agitated—alias cross, and would fain have the 
benefit of your advice. When Ella first came to 
me, I had the satisfaction of seeing her rally very 
much, and the physician's assurance that he could 
discover no confirmed disease gave me infinite re- 
lief. But lately, her spirits have been so variable, 
she has been so fevered, so nervous, that my fears 
were again awakened. It is only within the last 
few hours that I have ascertained the cause of this 
perturbation. Your aunt, it appears, was offended 
at my not having included her in my invitation. 
Perhaps I may not have been strictly polite, but as 
my chief object was to benefit Ella by removing her 
from a person whose presence always excites her, 
I have no very lively sensation of self-reproach. 
Miss De Vaincy has lately written to order Ella 
home. Ella quietly replied, that she was deriving 
such benefit from the change, that she had no in- 
tention of returning for some time ; indeed, that I 
had invited her to Vainton. Several nutes passed, 
increasing in vehemence, and then Miss De Vaincy 
despatched a marvellous specimen of eloquence, 
in which she alluded to the evident slight of her- 
self, treated with contempt the idea of Ella’s being 
really in bad health, repeated her old accusations 
as to her idleness, and renewed with tenfold bitter- 
ness those insinuations and taunts which have long 
distracted poor Ella’s mind. Ella has, I find, re- 
torted violently : she now regrets that she said so 
much, although she has yet stopped short of the 
truth: but repentance is vain. Her letter was dis- 
patched befure I heard its history, and I see no 
means of remedying the evil, but by informing you 
of the circumstances. Undoubtedly Ella has been 
severe; you know the power of her pen, and it is 
evident that she wrote under preternatural excite- 
ment. She is now so exhausted, that I am almost 
alarmed. Iam ata loss how best to act, but you 
will be on the spot to see how your aunt takes the 
rebuke, and I have full confidence in your dis- 
cretion. Becalm, but pray be firm. Make no con- 
cessions which may bind again around your sister 
bonds which have almost destroyed her. Ever 
affectionately yours, 

** CONSTANCE. 

‘* Love to your father."’ 


Fletcher brought the letter to the farm, where I 
was engaged in my usual work of superintendence. 
] had no sooner perused the contents than | went 
home as rapidly as I could walk. Heated, breath- 
less, I gained the house; but ere I opened the sit- 
ting-room door, the sound of angry voices prepared 
me for a strange scene. My aunt stood there, 
drawn up to her full height, pale with anger, and 
with Ella’s fatal letter in her hand. One glance 
at my father showed me that he had lost his tem- 
per, and warmly espoused his daughter's cause. 

‘** Is this,’ cried my aunt, in thrilling tones— 
‘* this the reward of all my long years of more 
than maternal solicitude?’—for more toil and disap- 
pointment than perhaps ever before fell to the lot 
of wretched motal? To be told that J am the 
origin of all evil to this family—that the humiliat- 
ing issue of such hopes, such brilliant teaching, is 
due to me—to me, who blush, burn, weep tears of 
blood over the ignominy of those I fostered with 
such different expectatioas——”’ 
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“‘Tonominy !—Good God! madam, why do you 
apply such a disgraceful term to my children t—to 
my good children ; for they are good, in spite of 
all you have done to ruin them.” 

‘** And you, too, join in the accusation! Man, 
where is your boasted amiability, your tenderness 
of heart, your respect to our glorious family—your 
gratitude—yes, gratitude to me?”’ 

‘* Gratitude !’’ growled my father ; ‘* you are too 
fond of urging your claims. I don’t see that you 
have made such prodigious sacrifices.” 

‘* No sacrifices !’’ reiterated the insulted lady. 
‘“* Have I not devoted to your children my youth, 
my time, my energies—many hopes of happiness, 
many brighter prospects ?”’ 

And as she waved her hand, a long vista of 
devoted husbands seemed to rise before her ken, as 
Banquo’s descendants defiled before the frenzied 
eye of Macbeth. 

‘**] don’t believe it, Maddalena,’’ replied my 
father, sturdily. ‘I say T don’t believe you ever 
had a chance of anything better; and if you come 
to that, | consider that our mutual obligations are 
pretty evenly balanced. For many years you have 
had a very comfortable home, which you have made 
so thoroughly your own, that I have scarcely been 
allowed to sit at my own table, whilst you spent 
my money in feasting your hangers-on.”’ 

** Father, father, gently !’’ I exclaimed, pressing 
my hand upon his shoulder. 

** No, Jack I will not be quiet ; I have endured 
it for many years; I have been quiet enough, 
Heaven knows! because I thought it for your hap- 
piness ; but I see my folly; that letter has opened 
my eyes, and now I will speak.” 

** Speak on,’”’ said my aunt, folding her arms, 
with sullen endurance—* speak on, and your 
worthy son will applaud you te the echo—he that 
I had destined to adorn a niche in the Temple of 
Fame, but who is content to be a mere cattle- 
feeder, swine-keeper, grazier, ploughman, serf !”’ 

** | have done nothing to deserve this outbreak, 
and it falls harmlessly upon me,’’ I observed, 
striving to preserve my temper. 

‘** Nothing!’’ she proceeded volubly, “ nothing! 
—no, you profess to be a mere cipher, as innoxious 
as you are common-place. But the veil is rent; I 
sev that a mind so mediocre may yet harbor great 
evil; you are the prompter of your sister’s disobe- 
dience, the pamperer of her idleness, the encourager 
of her affectation of illuess.”’ 

**God forgive you, aunt !’’ I said, warmly. * Is 
it not enough that my poor sister has so long suf- 
fered beneath your goading accusations, but must 
you repeat them to others——"’ 

A sort of scream arrested my words. Miss de 
Vaincy raised her arms above her head wildly. 
* Tt is enough—more thanenough! Pour no more 
insulis on my defenceless head, ungrateful boy. I 
go. Other lands shall receive me—vothers shall 
henceforth reap the fruits of my care and love. | 
east you off forever. In vain has the De Vainey 
blood mingled in your veins with the ignoble gore 
of a baser race ; there is no greatness in you ; and 
a De Vaincy scorns to sit longer by your unworthy 
hearth.”’ 

With a look which was meant to annihilate, 
Aunt Maddalena walked backwards a few steps, 
and disappeared through a side door. It was a 
grandly absurd scene, but I could not langh. The 
exhibition of passion was frightful, the breach too 
deadly. Bitterly as 1 had rued her conduct, she 
had lived with us to long not to make the threat 
of her departure come upon us as a shock. 
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We were both silent at first, and then I said, 
‘¢ We must not let her go, father; I must follow 
her. Come with me—let us try to make peace.” 

‘¢ Never !”’ exclaimed he, starting from his seat. 
‘¢ She shall not stay to destroy our happiness, to 
destroy my child—my own dear child—my Ella ;”’ 
and his voice was choked by sobs. ‘‘ She showed 
it to me,’’ he continued, ‘*to excite my anger 
against her—against my suffering child ; but oh! 
it lifted the veil from her heart, and I saw all—all 
the evil that woman had caused. She shall go, 
Jack—she shall go !”’ 

That day is in my memory like a hideous night- 
mare. [ tried in vain to make peace, or even to 
obtain a truce. My father was inflexible, and my 
aunt invisible. She barricaded her apartments, 
and set herself to the busy task of packing. We 
sat below, listening to the measured tread above us 
—the clatter of trunks being collected, the issuing 
of stern mandates for locks, cords, and other prep- 
arations for departure. 

The day was gone, the evening followed, but 
brought no cessation to the sound of toil overhead. 
Late into the night.we sat and listened, and our 
short and troubled slumbers were broken at early 
dawn by the same racket. By this time the ser- 
vants were equally excited. ‘‘ She is really go- 
ing,’? was the remark perpetually passing from 
mouth to mouth. I sent in vain to request one in- 
terview. It was refused, and immediately after the 
carriage was ordered. 

** Don’t make yourself unhappy, Jack,’’ said my 
father, with equanimity far less disturbed than 
mine ; ** she has had a long run of this house, and 
has saved a very pretty little independence. Don't 
waste your feelings upon her.”’ 

But I could not imitate this coolness. Hitherto 
I had trusted that the affair would be hushed up, 
but matters assumed such a serious aspect, that I 
determined to seek further advice. Hurrying to 
Mr. Clifford, I explained what had happened. 

‘** Aud she is actually going !’’ he exclaimed— 
‘*T am heartily glad of it.’’ 

** Ah, dearest,’”’ said his gentle wife, ‘‘ Lut this 
is a painful kind of departure. Remember, she is 
hot young—remember, she is their mother’s sister. 
She is weak, insane, unamiable ; but what are we 
that we should be implacable ?”’ 

Even this persuasive pleading failed for a long 
time to move him; but at length he softened, and 
agreed to accompany me home as a mediator. 
When, however, we reéntered Ripplestone, we 
found the household assembled with an aspect of 
bewildered amazement on every face. 

** If you please, sir, Miss De Vaincy is gone.” 

** linpossible !’’ I cried, rushing into the library, 
where sat iny father. 

‘+ Nothing more sure, Jack,"’ he replied. ** You 
had scarcely goue, when the carriage drove round 
—her traps were handed in—at least, some. for 
she has Jeft lots of heavy trunks to yo by the 
carriers—and she followed. 1 stood at this 
dour as she came down, but she never trned 
her eyes towards me—stalked through the “hall 
without even a word to the servanis, got into the 
carriage, and drove off.”’ : 

So ended the reign of Aunt Maddalena at Rip- 
plestone ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 





Men have grown so used to captivity, that free- 
dom becomes to them almost an evil, and many, 
from constantly living in an over-heated and con- 
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taminated atmosphere, find a well-ventilated room 
little better than Siberian. 

The result of these truisms is, that even the ab- 
sence of discomfort may be felt at first as a priva- 
tion. Without Aunt Maddalena’s rustling robes 
and all-pervading presence, Ripplestone seemed 
desolate. Unmolested, we traversed her peculiar 
apartment—unchidden my Scotch terrier basked 
before the drawing-room fire—there was no topic 
which we could not now freely discuss fearless of 
contradiction. We remained actually victors in 
the field, but with much of the humiliating sensa- 
tion of defeat. My father reproached me with 
want of spirit. 

** You should have spoken up, Jack, and told 
her what you really thought.” 

But in my own heart I was conscious that my 
silence had been a conquest, not over her, but over 
myself. Many bitter mortifications and sufferings 
had risen to my memory at the moment, and clam- 
ored for revenge, but I remembered that my op- 
ponent was a woman—that she had long stood in 
the position of a mother to me—and by a powerful 
effort I restrained myself. I was glad now that it 
was so. It was a great satisfaction to be conscious 
of having in no way deserved the storm. To my 
aunt herself we left the congenial task of enlighten- 
ing her friends as to her sudden departure. ‘* Not 
at home,”’ greeted those who called upon her, and 
we carefully avoided any personal encounter with 
them. But I continue to talk of what we did, as if 
matters had remained in this state for months. 
Unhappily it was not so. Very few days elapsed 
befure | was summoned to the sick bed of my poor 
sister. ‘The shock of my aunt’s sudden departure 
had been too much for her enfeebled constitution, 
and a violent fever attacked her. My father ac- 
companied me, for he was in the utmost excitement 
about his child, and there for several weeks we 
watched and despaired, and then again hoped 
against hope. Oh! weeks of agony, in which each 
day was a long year of suffering—I dare not even 
now dwell upon them. ‘There was no ray of light, 
then, but in Constance, unwearied nurse, patient 
comforter, and gentle whisperer of truth and hopes, 
till now but little heeded by me. 

In sorrow I had grown docile as a child, and 
lessons which even from her lips might have at 
other times fallen on inattentive ears, sank deep 
into my heart, like dew upon parched land. 

**Out of the mouths of babes and sucklings”’ 
speaketh Wisdom, and it pleased Heaven to en- 
lighten me by the teaching of a woman. At last a 
hope of Ella’s recovery dawned ; the fever subsid- 
ed, but fearful, most fearful, was the subsequent 
debility. We had the first advice that England 
could produce, but faint indeed were the expecta- 
tions the physicians held forth of her restoration to 
us. It seemed almost impossible—a wild scheme, 


the mere prompting of desperation, and yet they | 


proposed her removal to Ripplestone, for which she 
longed. By-and-by she rallied a little, and we set 
out upon our tedious and sorrowful return. Almost 
to our astonishment, it was accomplished with less 
difficulty than we anticipated. And then a change 
appeared in the invalid; the restless excitement, 
she painful irritability, which had severely taxed 
our self-command, worn out as we were by con- 
stant watching, gave place to placidity, to patient 
endurance. She would lie for hours, holding my 
hand, or that of Constance, and listening when the 
latter spoke or read. One evening she roused her- 
self to more than usually distinct utterance. 
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‘¢ Brother, could I live my life over again, how 
different it would be! Not that, unassisted, I could 
hope to be free from failing—from many grievous 
sins. But the strife should be not for learning, 
not for praise, not for earthly immortality, but for 
the ‘ pearl of price ;’ it would be to grow day by 
day in faith, to draw nearer and nearer to the foun- 
tain of healing, with one watchword ever on my 
lip and in my heart—‘ The just shall live by faith !* 
God reward you, Constance, for Jeading me to the 
truth.” 

‘* Of how little avail to me now,”’ she said, afier 
a long pause, ‘are the talents of which I was so 
proud! What fruit of all my efforts will survive 
this perishing frame? Igo down into my grave, 
and you will remember me, brother, only as your 
sister Ella; it will not be the woman of genius 
you will mourn after, but your sister; you will 
think of me less in my hours of pride and health, 
than in these moments of pitiable debility and sor- 
rowful flickerings of life. And so I wish it w 
be.”’ 

There was a sob heard, and, looking round, we 
found that my father had stolen in unnoticed and 
heard all. But he was gone again, unable to bear 
up against his distress. 

‘* My poor father,’’ she said, ‘“‘I have been to 
him only a gricf—‘a cold and thankless child.’ 
And yet I loved him—tell him that I love and bless 
him. Even to my aunt I have forgiven all. But 
oh! my brother, to leave you is the bitterness of 
death—to leave you alone.” 

Completely unnerved, I bowed my head upon the 
arm of her couch and struggled to regain com- 
posure. Instantly a hand was placed upon my 
shoulder, and I felt that I was not yet deserted. 

When I looked up again, Ella slept. AsI gazed 
|at her, a change seemed to come upon her. The 
| sharpened features composed themselves to a waxen 
‘regularity of lineament, the checks seemed rounder, 
|the lips parted in a sweet smile, which yet never 
‘varied, although her breathing was louder, and ap- 
| parently more difficult. Constance sat beside me, 

intently observing the slumberer. I know not how 

jlong our watch endured, but I remember that an 
} undefined and awful sense of some dread presence 
fell upon us both; and we drew nearer and nearer 
to each other as we gazed; no sound was audible 
but that painful inspiration, and once or twice a 
'whispered prayer from the full heart of my com- 
;panion. All at once that fearful sound ceased. 
Scarcely conscious of the act, I had clasped the 
'hand of Constance, and I felt a convulsive move- 
|}ment in it. We gazed on Ella—the face was calm 
and fair, and there was the same unvarying smile 
|upon the lips, from which the breath of life had 
| fled forever. 
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Yes! Spring had come to us even in our heavy 


'bereavement. The first fearful shock was over, 
and we were calm. I pursued my usual avoca- 
tions with more than my former energy. I gave 
‘myself as little time as possible for repining, and 
‘our old hearth was not deserted, for Constance 
lingered by it still. She had said to us in the bit- 
‘ter hours of trial, ‘* Do not bid me leave you yet. 
| Do not I grieve even as you grieve? I cannot go 
|among strangers who do not sympathize with my 
|sorrow. Let me stay and comfort you.’’ How we 
| blessed her for the tender entreaty! She softened 
to us the severity of the blow; and had it been 
only her graceful presence in our otherwise deso- 
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late home, we could scarcely have been too grate- 
ful. But her kindness to my father was indefati- 
gable, and never had he needed attention more. 
He had aged suddenly, and, as it were, grown old 
in a few weeks. 

We were not left utterly without tidings of my 
aunt. On quitting Ripplestone, she had gone at 
once abroad to her brother Julian, where she was 
welcomed very much for the sake of the little inde- 
pendence, which, as my father said, she had man* 
aged to save during her reign over us. But with 
all her folly and anger, the news of our sad loss 
had stricken her with sorrow and remorse. She 
wrote, not to us, but to Constance, saying, that if 
we would make overtures to that effect, she might 
be induced to return to us. I had been the one 
most eager to prevent her departure, but I was not 
weak enough to wish to have her again beneath 
our roof. ‘ No, Constance,”’ I said, “ it is too late. 
The pain, the scandal, has been gone through. 
Never again could we live peaceably together. 
Much was said which will hereafter be remem- 
bered, and we have suffered so fatally from her 
evil influence aud want of judgment, that it would 
be madness to submit to it again. Let us bear no 
ill-will to her; let us even be friends; but never 
let her come here for the future but as a visitor.”’ 

‘¢ You are right,’’ replied Constance, decidedly. 
‘*T only trembled lest you should think otherwise.’’ 
And she wrote as I had suggested, kindly, but 
firmly declining the proposition. 

Sunshine once more lighted up hill and dale, 
and quivered on the tranquil churchyard where my 
sister was at rest. I sorrowed not as those who 
have no hope, yet was I very sad. The past was 
painful, because it was associated with her image ; 
and the future—ah! for me there was little sun- 
shine there. 

Day by day I expected, and shrank from the 
tidings that Constance was to leave us. Some- 
times looking at her and seeing traces of the grief 
and extreme fatigue she had undergone for our 
sakes, I thought we were indeed selfish to wish 
her to devote herself to us. It would be better for 
her to return to the world, to have change of scene 
and society. But the idea of her departure was 
terrible to me. I had another subject of emotion 
connected with nothing more uncommon than the 
arrival of the daily papers, because I observed that 
her first act was invariably to turn to the shipping 
intelligence. Fred’s return had been announced 
for months; it was time for him to appear in per- 
son. Sleeping and waking, Frederick de Vaincy 
harassed me greatly, even amid other and more 
solemn causes for mourning. Often did I in slum- 
ber see him arrive, and go through the ordeal of 
his reception. It seems to me now indescribably 
absurd how frequently his image came across me 
during the day. I scarcely ever saw Constance in 
a meditative mood, without feeling assured that he 
was in her thoughts. She herself strengthened 
the suspicion, by often starting and coloring after 
such reveries, if she caught my eye; and there 
was not a blush or a sigh which I did not set down 
to the credit of the absent Frederi¢ék. Even the 
fact of her never mentioning him added strength 
to my conviction. 

One afternoon, when I returned, wearied by a 
long day of work, I found her sitting by the win- 
dow, as if looking out for me. She was paler than 
usual, and I fancied she had been weeping. The 
weather had for two days been stormy. Did that 
cause her tears? 
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‘** Are you not well, Constance?’’ I asked anx- 
sf 
**] am always well,” she replied; “ but I am 
worried. Do you not recollect how I once boasted 
of being a great woman of business? Since that 
hour my vanity has borne many a rebuff; you have 
gone on rising in the scale of usefulness until there 
is no busier man in the county, whilst I have sunk 
deeper and deeper in a slough of embarrassments— 
have been cheated with my eyes open, and have suf- 
fered in pocket considerably.” 

*¢ You have no guardian, I believe ?’’ I said. 

‘Not one. The only person my poor father 
named as coéxecutor with me is dead, and the man 
whom he always trusted most is the villain who 
robs me. John, I am going to ask you a favor. I 
have been watching for you for hours, in order to 
make my request, and now a singular fit of modesty 
has come upon me, and I am afraid to mention it.’’ 

‘¢Oh, Constance, can you ask anything which I 
would not grant—you, to whom we owe every 
glimpse of comfort we have had for months ?”’ 

‘* Hush!”’ she replied, with a faint smile; ‘I 
believe you are sincere, and so I will not scruple, 
although the task I would assign you is both trou- 
blesome and unpleasant. I want your advice in 
these business matters.”” 

‘* My advice !”’ 

‘*- Yes; don’t look as if it were worth nothing. 
I do not agree with you onthat point. I never did, 
if you will please to remember. I want first your 
advice, and then your active aid. I desire, more- 
over, to send you a long journey, and that is the 
most unreasonable part of the demand.” 

A journey !—not surely to meet him. God for- 
bid! Iam glad I suppressed this suspicion, for on 
further inquiry I found that there was every reason 
to fear her agent, Mr. Scruton, had been misapply- 
ing her funds in heavy speculations, and in many 
ways injuring her landed property. What she now 
proposed was, that Ishould go to Vainton on her 
behalf, and investigate his proceedings there. 

‘Tam afraid to go myself—besides, I do not, 
with all my conceit, understand these things.’’ 

**T shall be but too happy, Constance, if you can 
have confidence in my discretion.”’ 

‘* Perfect confidence,’’ she cried, eagerly ; ‘* com- 
plete reliance on all you may do or say. Act as 
you may judge best, even without the form of con- 
sulting me.” 

‘‘Tt is strange to me that you will persist in 
believing thus in my wisdom,”’ I remarked, after a 
pause. 

She laughed. 

‘* However,”’ I continued, ‘‘ I will cheerfully 
make the attempt to assist you. You may always 
rely on my aiding you like an affectionate ” 

I was going to say brother, but I felt it was a 
falsehood, and stopped short. She looked up at me 
in surprise, and then abruptly turned away. ‘I'wo 
days after, I started on my expedition. It was my 
first absence from home since our bereavement, and 
perhaps Constance would have been wise, had she 
even invented the whole excuse for the effort, so 
much did it reuse and interest me. Iam not one to 
grumble over the discomfort or fatigue of travelling, 
and thus my journey was as pleasant as it was safe, 
and at sunset I drove up the avenue of Vainton Hall. 
With no small curiosity did I gaze forth on this 
far-famed seat of the De Vaincys, and prejudiced 
against it as I was, even by the regrets and praises 
lavished on it by Aunt Maddalena, its site and as- 
pect struck me as highly imposing. The long, 
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straight avenue shot up a gentle ascent, and the vista 
was closed by the mansion itself, an old gray stone 
building, with gables and turrets innumerable, sur- 
mounted by figures carved in stone, representing 
animals and various devices connected with the 
family, which stood out clearly defined against the 
bright evening sky. 

a was an irreverent association, but, as I looked 
at these queer pinnacles, the old nursery rhyme of 
** Hey, diddle, diddle, the cat and the fiddle,’’ jingled 
in my brain; for all the dramatis persone of that 
well-known nonsense seemed to have stopped short 
in their imitation of the cow’s lunar leap, and stuck 
on the top of Vainton Hall. But for that quaint 
defect, the building was rather grand, and the well- 
wooded park around set it off to perfection. 

My entrance effected, and a respectful reception 
from the servants in charge, secured by a note from 
their mistress, I took possession of her favorite sit- 
ting-room, not without many singular emotions. 
Every minute ornament’reminded me so vividly of 
her tastes—every book bore record of her perusal 
in the well-known pencil-marks upon the margin. 

Next day, ere I proceeded to inspect more serious 
affairs, 1 went with much interest over the house, 
Reginald De Vaincy had religiously preserved a 
great portion of it in the state in which it had de- 
scended from generation to generation. -And the 
family vanity and literary skill had not failed to 
leave minute accounts of all the treasures it con- 
tained. Not a sickly portrait but had a place in 
the elaborate Jist—not a pin-transfixed butterfly but 
was carefully labelled. The De Vaincy spirit was 
diffused over every nook and cranny of the abode, 

‘except that boudoir of Constance, and, perhaps—— 
My hand is on the lock even now, for the house- 
\keeper stands smiling beside me, and says, ‘* Oh 
‘dear, yes, sir; go in,’’ though it is her mistress’ 
bed-room. 

I hesitate an instant, but it seems absurd, so I 
‘summon courage, and walk in. As usual, Con- 
stance has cleared the large, cheerful apartment of 
‘all De Vaincy associations, and it is full of soft, 
‘bright hues and pretty furniture. Above the fire- 
place are two portraits—I go up to examine them, 
and recoil. One is her father; the other a hand- 
some youth with De Vaincy features. 

‘* My poor master, sir, and Mr. Frederick,’’ said 
‘the officious housekeeper, as if I did not know that 
it must be Fred! 

‘*] hear, sir, that he is coming home. Dear, 
sit! how glad my mistress will be! She was so 
fond of him, and fretted sadly when he went off.”’ 

Large as was the 100m, it grew so oppressive to 
me, that I almost rushed out of it, and gave up any 
further search into the mysteries of the house, 
although that odious woman begged me to look at 
Master Fred’s room, which was just as he left it. 

Everything confirmed my view of the tie between 
Constance and the Australian settler. ‘The thought 
was rather bitter to me that 1 was despatched to 
settle all disagreeable matters before he returned, 
and clear the intricacies of his cousin’s affairs, that 
he might have the more leisure to enjoy the goodly 
Jand. I banished the unworthy suggestion very 
soon ; for what right had I to complain? 

Had Constance ever led me to hope that I could 
be more tu her than I wast Did she not know that 


I had, as it were, rejected the idea of her being | as 


more to me than a sister! Was I worthy of even 
the high post I held as her representative in this 
weighty business? And did I grudge my exertions 
‘in the behalf of her, who for weeks sustained my 
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sister in the agonies of death, and for months had 
given up all the delights of life to comfort us in our 
afflictions? 1 set earnestly to work to examine 
every point to which she had directed my attention. 
I found much that was wrong and difficult to remedy. 
I had expected to be detained at Vainton two days ; 
I remained there more than a week, and yet my 
task was not complete. 

By Mr. Scruton’s maladministration, Constance 
was a heavy sufferer in pecuniary matters ; and in 
dealing with him I foresaw much trouble. 

It was a cold night, and, having ordered a fire in 
the beloved boudoir, I sat beside it, busy with 
leases and surveys. Without, the hail pattered on 
the windows, and the wind, sweeping in terrific 
gusts along the avenue, thundered against the front 
of the venerable mansion. One of these tornadoes 
had just shaken the old walls to their foundations, 
when high above wind and hail came the barking 
of dogs and a violent clatter at the stupendous 
knocker. I laid down my pen to listen; I heard 
the servants rush to the door, and a perfect hurri- 
cane seemed to dash into the vast stone hall, rush- 
ing through every chink into my snug domicile. 
A confused murmur of voices gradually subsided, 
or rather swelled into one—a loud, eager exclama- 
tion of—* Not here; at Mr. Black’st? Who ’s Mr. 
Black? Good God, not here!’’ 

An incoherent muttering followed. 

**Who do you say? Mr. John Black here. 
Who’s Mr. John Black? Eh! what, in there? in 
her room !"” 

‘Fred De Vaincy, by Heaven!” I exclaimed 
leaping to my feet. 

The room ran round with me. I wished the 
earth would engulf me! But the rapid step of the 
settler traversed the hall, and I had but time to 
steady myself when he burst in. 

Wrapped in great-coats, whitened with hail, 
dripping with rain, his long black hair hanging 
Jank and wet round his glowing face, there stood 
the happy lover, and stared at me. 

Pale, stern, dejected'!—how different was the 
person who received him to her he had expected 
to embrace—the joyous, beaming, beautiful Con- 
stance ! 

I went forward. 

** Do I see Mr. Frederick De Vaincy?” I asked, 
coldly ; and I became aware that the dark eyes of 
the new-comer flashed forth at me a glance of dis- 
trust and dislike as strong as what burnt in my 
own breast. 

** Certainly,”’ he replied, abruptly ; ‘‘ and may 
I ask who you are?” 

His keen gaze examined me from head to foot, 
and then the sunburnt brow frowned on me por- 
tentously. 

Many evil passions were busy in my heart; but 
I tried to curb them. 

**T am sorry for your disappointment,”’ I said, 
with an attempt at cordiality ; ‘* but my cousin has 
been at Ripplestone for sume months, and I came 
here merely to execute some commissions for 
her.” 

‘Your cousin, sir!’? exclaimed Frederick, with 
a look of bewilderment, and an upward curve of 
his moustachio, which, displaying a row of ivory 
teeth, gave him at the moment a most vindictive 


pect. 
**It is her fancy so to term herself,’’ I replied ; 


‘and 1 am related both to her and to you. 
inother was a De Vaincy.”’ 
*¢ Black—oh, by Jove, I recollect!’ and he con- 
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_ caught sight of that, his eyes flashed with delight, 
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descended io shake hands with me, in recognition 
of the relationship. 

Cold and wet as he was, I scarcely knew how 
to address him. I could not proffer the usual civil- 
ities to a new-comer, lest he should misunder- 
stand my position, or consider that I assumed the 
airs of the master of the house. I leaned against 
the back of the arm-chair, from which I had just 
risen, and contemplated him, as he stood before the 
fire, his quick glance traversing the room, noting, 
doubtless, every change which had taken place 
since he departed. Ona side-table there was a glass 
shade over a little model of a vessel. When he 


and he made a rapid stride forward to examine 1t. 
Of course, it must have been his handiwork. 
Above it hung a small painting of a group of 
flowers, from the skilful hands of Constance her- 
self. He lingered a few minutes, earnestly gazing 
at it, and then I heard a sigh. Flowers which he 
had probably culled, and she had fondly preserved 
to memory by this copy! He turned round, ob- 
served me, bit his lip, and, after violently ringing 
the bell, began to tear off coat after coat, until he 
at length emerged from all his extraordinary 
mufflings, a very tall, manly fellow, with the 
aquiline nose of our family looming proudly over a 
mouth much richer and fuller in its development 
than those which De Vaincy noses usually sur- 
mounted. The arrogance of their nature spoke 
forth in his face with a considerable mixture of 
less spiritualized tastes and passions. But with 
all that, there were good nature and much humor 
in his expression when the old housekeeper en- 
tered; there were the boyish joy at returning 
home, and the cordial, unaffected interest in every- 
thing and person at Vainton, which tell of a warm, 
though it may be undisciplined heart. 

‘* And Constance, dear Constance, how is she? 
how dues she look? are her spirits good!’ he 
asked, after running through a list of dogs and 
horses, most of whom were dead or superannuated. 

The housekeeper turned to me with a slight 
curtesy— 

‘* Mr. Black knows more about my mistress than 
I do, she has been so long at Ripplestone.”’ 

Thus directed to me, 1 felt bound to furnish him 
with some information, though I hated myself for 
the cold tones in which I conveyed it. 

‘* And why, may I ask, does my cousin devote 
so much time to your family ?”’ 

Again the frown and curve of the moustache. 
But I resolved to be peaceable, and so, with a 
glance at my mourning apparel, I replied that we 
had been in great affliction, and Constance had 
remained to comfort us. ; 

In spite of his obvious prejudice against me, a 
sudden sympathy appeared in his face. He seemed 
sorry he had been so abrupt, and from that moment 
tried to be more cordial, but not very successfully, 
since, battle with myself as I would, not one genial 
spark of liking towards him could I fan in my 
breast into a tolerably friendly warmth. Oh! 
Jealousy, what an all-pervading, all-distorting at- 
mosphere is thine! It makes me smile now, to 
recollect how many trifles which at any other time 
I should have scorned to notice, offended me in 
him. Even his voracious appetite disgusted me, 
as he discussed the supper provided fur him, al- 
though I generally could eat very tolerably myself. 
When he had finished and drawn his chair to the 
fire, he entered on a minute inquiry as to the dis- 
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‘“‘ For you see,”’ he continued, “ it’s a great dis- 
appointment to me not to find Constance here, and 
I can’t live through a couple of days more without 
seeing her, now I am once in the same — 
with her. And if she once hears I have arrived, 
she will be on thorns till we meet.” 

I grimly regarded the self-satisfied speaker by 
the ruddy firelight, but nothing spake. 

‘*T suppose you won’t mind my going to your 
house, eh?’’ he added, with a sudden recollection 
of propriety. 

hus reminded of my duty, I said, of course, we 
should be most happy, and that I would myself 
accompany him, were it not that I should be de- 
tained by particular business at Vainton until Sat- 
urday. Upon my honor I felt privately that I 
could not have retained my senses on a déte-d-léle 
journey with that man, listening to his prattle 
about his dear Constance, and with the prospect 
of seeing her at its close rush into his arms in an 
ecstasy of joy. So I politely gave him full direc- 
tions as to the best mesns of travelling to Ripple- 
stone, and, after a little further meaningless ‘dis- 
course, I rose to take my leave for the night. 

‘* Stop and have a cigar, old fellow,’’ said Fred, 
with a familiarity almost as detestable to me as his 
rudeness had been. But I declined coldly, and 
left him to enjoy one in that pretty, delicate-looking 
room, very likely cheered by further gossip with 
the garrulous housekeeper. 

And was this the chosen of Constance De Vain- 
cy? this careless, boisterous fellow, with his loud 
voice and abrupt manner? Was it for him that 
she had rejected Gerald, and dismissed many 
others with disdain? What a sphinx-like riddle 
is the heart of woman! 

What was Ito do! I had an ardent longing to 
fly the country, to go anywhere; to Africa, or 
Siberia, or to perish at the North Pole, it mattered 
not, so I were but far enough from that detestable 
cousin. 

Yet I knew well that to leave England, even 
for a few weeks, was impossible. I was fettered 
by my avocations, and by the still stronger claims 
of my poor, desolate father upon my affection. 

Half maddened by such painful thoughts I lay 
down to rest. At daybreak I was startled by un- 
wonted sounds in the house, and, as I finished 
dressing, I looked out just in time to see Fred 
driven away in a gig, his handsome face full of 
glee and animation, and his pea-coats bearing evi- 
dent signs of having heen carefully brushed by the 
attentive servants. In a few hours he would be 
with her. 

And 1 must follow on Saturday, although I knew 
it would be to certain misery. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


I arrivep rather late, and ran up to dress for 
dinner without seeing any one. When I came 
down again, my father was in his usual seat, and 
Fred coolly lounging on a sofa beside Constance. 
He was not satisfied with looking handsomer than 
ever, being washed, combed, and in something like 
civilized attire, but there was extra provocation in 
his careless attitude, one arm resting on the back 
of the couch, and he himself leaning down to 
watch those slender fingers as they knitted a purse, 
of course, for him. 

Constance raised such a bright face from her 
work. But, when she saw me, she sprang forward 





tance to Ripplestone. 





to welcome me warmly. In vain did I try toseem 
as usual, in vain strive to throw cordiality into my 
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—s to her cousin, who. shook my han , and 
n relapsed into his old attitude, as if he had 
been /’ami de la maison for years. At dinner we 
got on littie better; Fred ate and laughed, and told 
anecdotes of the bush, and of his men, and his clear- 
ings, until I was sick of him and of Australia. But 
Constance sat smiling and listening, with evident 
delight. Only once, during dessert, when he was 
in the midst of a long narrative, and I fear my face 
expressed a few of my sentiments, I suddenly 
caught her eye fixed upon me. It was full of won- 
der, anxiety, and grief. My father evidently en- 
joyed these wild accounts of a settler’s life. He 
seemed even to like Fred himself, and I was alone 
in my antipathy When we all quitted the dinner- 
table, unable to endure more, I went into the 
library, and tried to compose myself. The win- 
dows opened out upon the lawn, and, after a time, 
I heard the handle of one lock turned, and saw 
Constance standing without. I started up and 
opened it. She entered, looking very different 
from what she had been an hour before. She was 
now grave, rather sad, and gazed at me earnestly. 

**T am glad you are come, Constance,’’ I said ; 
‘*we can now enter upon business topics more 
= than by letter.” 

** No,”’ she replied, sitting down languidly, “‘ do 
not let us rush at once into them. I want, first, to 
hear of yourself.’’ 

I concluded she meant of my journey and my ac- 
commodation at Vainton, and so I endeavored to 
satisfy her. 

She paused, beat time rapidly with her fingers 
on the arm of the chair, and then observed— 

** 1 am,so grieved that you do not seem to like 
Fred. I thought you would. And yet I took 


such pains to prevent prejudice or disappointment 


by never describing him to you.”’ 

** How do you know that I don’t like him ?’’ I 
demanded, completely confounded by the accusation. 

** Do I not know every tone of your voice, every 
expression of your countenance? and were there 
ever greater tell-tales upon earth ?”’ 

** Are they ?”’ I said, sullenly, and added to my- 
self, ‘‘ why does she not proceed at once, and tell 
me I must learn to like him, because he is to be 
her husband ?”’ 

**T have no doubt,”’ she continued, by-and-by, 
** that his peculiarities may at first offend a stran- 
ger. ‘Tome, having been used to him from my in- 
fancy, they are, of course, less remarkable. And, 
though he is very unpolished, rash, headstrong, 
and not over discreet, he has the best of hearts, the 
most generous of dispositions. I hope you will in 
time find out his virtues, for I trusted you would 
be a very valuable friend to him, and give him 
some good advice as to the best way of investing 
the little property he has come over to receive from 
me, under my poor dear father’s will.”’ 

If ever I heard a woman speak dispassionately of 
her affianced, it was now ; so much so that I could 
not help gazing at her with astonishment. 

‘** His mother’s family,’”’ she continued, ** were 
worthless people. Of them he knows nothing. 
The De Vaincys despise him, and I, as you are 
aware, detest them. So to your counsel and good 
offices I was sanguine enough to look with hope, 
for I would not have poor Fred fall into evil hands 
during his short stay here. Indeed, happy as it 
makes me to see him again, I strongly advised 
him not to return. It seemed to me absurd, as he 
can remain for so limited a period.”’ 
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** Are you quite sure, Constance, that his stay 
will be only temporary ?”’ 

‘* Certainly,”’ she said, with a sort of alarm. 
‘© Who says otherwise? He is going on so wel] 
abroad ; and I am sure it much better suits his pe- 
culiar talents. Whatdo you mean? John, there 
is some mystery here. Explain—explain, I im- 
plore you.” 

By this time I had grown half ashamed of my 
suspicions, and happier beyond conception. I was 
resolved to ascertain the truth of the whole. 

‘* The fact is, Constance,” I replied, firmly, ‘I 
begin to fancy Iam under some delusion. Many 
little circumstances induced me to suppose, and 
what Aunt Mad told me, confirmed the impression, 
that when Frederick De Vaincy returned to Eng- 
land, he would never leave it again; that, in short, 
he was to remain as—as—”’ 

‘¢What in Heaven’s name?’ cried Constance, 
opening her large eyes in amazement. 

‘¢ As—as—your husband,’ 1 said, with a despe- 
rate effort. 

**Oh!”? A smile parted her lips, and was ar- 
rested there by some grave thought, which, for 
an instant, knit her brow, and suffused her face 
and neck with the deepest crimson. ‘‘ And did 
this make you dislike poor Fred?” she asked, im- 
mediately. 

‘* Perhaps so,”’ I replied, with much hesitation. 
‘¢T could not have imagined that you would choose 
him.” 

‘* You are fastidious, then, in your matrimonial 
views for me?’’ and the smile became a bright 
one. 

‘‘ The greatest man on earth is not good enough !”* 
I said, involuntarily. 

‘Certainly not; if you mean by greatness, 
rank.”’ 

** But I mean talent.” 

‘¢ Then you talk at random, and forget that I am 
not such a worshipper of talent, at least apart from 
sense, and I prefer good common sense alone to all 
the cleverness of the world without it. So much 
for my taste, and, in the mean time, I will tell you 
at once, with my usual love of candor, that, warmly 
attached as I am to Frederick de Vaincy, I would 
not marry him for the three kingdoms. Nay! the 
idea is monstrous to me. We ran about together 
in our earliest childhood. We grew up together. 
We—never speak to me of it again.”’ 

‘¢ But was there never a question of it?” 

She paused. 

‘¢ John, I will answer you; but understand, that 
only to you would I say what I am about to do. 
When Fred was a mere boy he took it into his head 
to fancy himself in love with me. I don’t believe it 
ever was so. It was a thorough delusion. And so 
T told him plainly. Had all been left in my hands, 
nothing would ever have been heard of the fantasy 
again; but my father was irascible, and attached 
to the affair a perfectly unnecessary importance. 
He never rested till he sent poor Fred away, al- 
though, long ere he sailed, he acknowledged he 
had quite given up dreaming of me. I was 
wretched, because I called myself the cause of his 
banishment, and I had many conflicts with my 
father, because I never would relinquish seeing and 
writing to him. I knew my own sentiments thor- 
oughly, and I knew his also. I was resolved not 
to throw him off. And I am completely rewarded. 
He is very sincerely fond of me, but he is well 
aware of what I feel and think on the subject.” 
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Tt was a great relief, but, after all, it scarcely 
altered my position. 

‘* Are you satisfied?”’ she said, at last, turning 
tome. ‘Or isthere any other grave secret weigh- 
ing on your mind? You look. still peculiarly dis- 
composed, and I am not sure that I ought not to 
insist upon being acquainted with it before I go to 
entertain Fred, who has surely finished his cigar by 
this time. Are you ready for confession, John?”’ 
And she laughed. 

‘“* No,” I replied. ‘I am afraid to confess, 

Constance ; because I should then lose all your re- 
gard and esteem.”’ 
She stopped short, and I saw her become deadly 
ale. 
Pe Good heavens! Lose my regard! and how 
miserable you look! What have you done ?”’ 

‘*T have done nothing,’’ I said in great agitation. 
“Tt is only what I thought of doing. But no, it is 
impossible! I feel that it is little short of madness. 
Oh! that I were in Australia !”’ 

‘* Now you do seem mad, indeed!’ she ex- 
claimed, with tears in her eyes. 

‘* What hope of happiness have I here?’’ I asked 
wildly. 

‘“* Much, I should fancy,”’ she replied gravely. 

‘*No! Constance, because, when you know all, 
you will hate and despise me. I have hated my- 
self for days past. It is impossible not to look 
with scorn upon my perverted view of Fred. I was 
the slave of jealousy. And now if I say more I 
shall alienate you forever.” 

**T do not think that possible, John !” said she ; 
and, though tears were now streaming down her 
pale cheeks, a smile beamed through them, like 
sunshine through a shower. ; 

7 * * * * * 

What further passed on that occasion I need not 
here set down. I have confessed all my own se- 
crets, but hers are infinitely more sacred. Suffice 
it, that I issued from that library a very different 
being, filled with more self-respect, and looking 
forward, with hope, to a happy and useful future, 
where all my cares and trials would be cheered 
and lightened by the companionship of her who had 
ever been my good angel. 

So thoroughly were my feelings changed, that, 
in another hour, I regarded Frederick de Vaincy 
as what I ever afterwards found him, a kind, joy- 
ous, cordial, amusing fellow. Nor do I believe 
that any heart was more light than his, when, two 
or three months after, he presided over a certain 
gay breakfast at Vainton Hall, and the subsequent 
feasts in which the tenants rejoiced. I was as sorry 
as Constance when he finally returned to Australia, 
having invested his money profitably, and chosen a 
very pretty helpmate. We receive many packets 
from them, and every year tells of increasing pros- 
perity. Aunt Maddalena was invited to the wed- 
ding, but inexorably declined to honor us. We 
saw her no more, until a short time ago, when we 
were suddenly summoned to soothe her last hours. 
She had quarrelled with Uncle Julian, and was re- 
turning to England when a fatal illness seized her. 
Then, with softened heart, she appealed to me, her 
nephew, not to leave her to die alone. She was 
still sufficiently herself to recognize me, but she 
persisted in mistaking Constance for poor Ella, and 
would beg her pardon like a child, or tell her feebly 
how thankful she was to find that, after all, she 
was alive, and would yet do ‘‘ great things.’’ So, 
still longing for vain earthly fame, she passed into 





My excellent father has greatly recovered from 
the shock of my poor sister’s death, and my mar- 
tiage has only increased his comfort. Ineffabl 
delightful is it to him to have no interference with 
his indolent habits, to saunter about the garden, to 
be driven out daily by his daughter-in-law in her 
pretty little pony-chaise, and to be treated by her 
on all occasions with the utmost respect and affee- 
tion. I have succeeded him in his magisterial du- 
ties, and have now quite overcome my surprise at 
finding my decisions and opinions treated with def- 
erence. 

We still cling fondly to Ripplestone, having 
found an excellent tenant for Vainton Hall. The 
question of a residence was soon settled by Con- 
stance. 

‘¢ Your father will never be happy in a new home, 
and he is our first duty. Moreover, neither of us 
can pretend to any love for our ridiculous family. 
Why, then, should its possessions be more sacred 
in our eyes than this dear old house, where we first 
met?”’ 

One sacrifice we have, with great regret, been 
compelled to make. Reginald De Vaincy had 
coupled his property with the proviso, that who- 
ever married his daughter should take her name. 
And thus, after much hesitation, I was forced to 
relinquish my own vulgar patronymic, and sign 
myself ‘* John De Vaincy,’’ an exchange to which 
I have never become thoroughly reconciled. 

Several times, of late, we have encountered my 
pseudo friend, Gerald; but our acquaintance has 
not been renewed. He has not improved. Flat- 
tery has wrought his ruin, and a — calamity 
has embittered his disposition. The slight wound 
which Colonel Thornton inflicted upon his arm led 
to further consequences, and finally obliged him to 
submit to itsamputation. When we saw him last, 
he was a sad wreck of the brilliant, handsome 
Clair; there were wrinkles on the splendid brow, 
and the sweet mouth had learned to wear a constant 
sneer; his gilded idol, self, was fast turning into 
mere clay. Poor Gerald! when we next meet we 
must try to show him some kindness. 

Kate is Miss Thornton still, and I think will al- 
ways so remain. We often ask her to Ripplestone, 
compassionating her unhappy life at home ; and, 
when Col. Thornton dies, we have some idea of 
arranging that she shall reside with our dear Mr. 
and Mrs. Clifford. 

I smiled the other evening, when, coming home 
very weary, I found my wife sitting by the fire, 
with a book upon her knee upside down, and her 
eyes fixed upon the ruddy coals. 

** What are you dreaming of?’’ I asked, puttin 
my hand upon her head, and gently holding it back 
that I might see the musing face. 

‘* A very odd subject,” she replied. ‘*‘ Kate has 
_ left me, and I was reflecting how much better 

‘ate would have ordered all, if you had married 
her instead of me.” 

** Really?” I said, with doubtful satisfaction. 

‘¢ Certainly, because I should have made such a 
much happier, busier old maid; I should not have 
relapsed into crotchet and fretting; I should not 
persist so vehemently in staving off the dread hour 
of assuming caps. Now poor Kate would have 
made a pees | little wife, with a capitally managed 
house ; and I should have been a queer, amusing, 
eccentric, useful appendage to a neighborhood—a 
person to be godmother at all christenings, and 
confidante in all imprudent matches. I really do 





the world where it availeth not. 


believe I should have been an excellent spinster !"’ 
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‘*T am very sorry,” I observed, standing behind 
her chair in some trepidation, ‘‘to have unfortu- 
nately interfered with so brilliant a destiny.” 

‘* Ah! but,” burst in Constance, laughing, and 
turning round, “ that is all supposing I had never 
become acquainted with you.” 

‘** God knows,”’ cried I, ‘* it was not a very great 
temptation.” 

‘* You insult me by that remark,” she exclaimed. 
‘* By undervaluing yourself so perpetually, you 
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throw a slur upon the discernment of your wife. 
I do hope that, before you finish writing those Rev- 
elations of yours, you wil] try to explain that there 
are many qualities which one may esteem, respect, 
and love fondly—much to make one truly happy, 
even with 

‘¢ What? my dearest Constance.” 

She took my hand, sadly bronzed as it is, and 
pressed it to her lips, as she replied— 

‘¢ A common-place man !”’ 





From the Christian Register. 


PATIENCE, 


In the high heaven home of endless glee 
Sits a bright angel at the Father’s knee ; 
Loving and beautiful and wise is she. 


How ill can picture feeble words of mine 
The holy thoughts with which her deep eyes shine, 
Her gentle grace, her majesty divine ! 


A nearer influence of the all-loving Sire, 
A purer kindling of celestial fire, 
Proclaim her highest in the heavenly choir. 


Often goes she on willing service lent, 
To lead men home from earthly banishment, 
Leaves the glad heaven, but leaves it well content. 


Crossing the threshold of her native skies, 
She hides the lustre of her starry eyes, 
And veils her beauties under sordid guise. 


Her face, that seemeth neither young nor old, 
Set in deep wrinkles, still and sad and cold, 
Speaks stern endurance—sufiering untold. 


No lesser angels at her bidding run, 
Splendor, power, glory, riches she has none ; 
And the proud scorn her, and the feeble shun. 


Whom she would guide she grasps with iron hand, 
And leads him sorrowing, to the better land, 
With sharp reproval and severe command. 


Flowers never bloom along her pathway bleak, 
Unceasing tears wet every pilgrim’s cheek, 
Therefore few, very few, her guidance seek. 


O holy Patience, standing at thy side 
I saw thee frown—I heard thee harshly chide ; 
Nor frown nor chiding nought thy beauty hide. 


I knew thy secret, and my sharpened eyes, 
Piercing the vileness of thy close disguise, 
Saw that thou wert indeed a seraph from the skies. 


And though thou seem’st with earthly dust defiled, 
Though earthly discords mar thine accents wild, 
Still—still I knew thee for the Heaven’s child. 


But he who never for reward doth ask, 
Who never shrinks from his appointed task, 
For him and only him thou wholly dropp’st the mask. 


Happiest of mortals, he shall clearly see 
Thy perfect loveliness, and stand with thee 
In the high Heaven at the Father’s knee. 





From the Tribune. 
DEATH OF THE POET MONTGOMERY. 


Tue decease of James Montgomery, whose name for 
almost half a century has been familiar to the readers of 





English poetry, is announced to us by the last arrival 
from England. Although he never attained the 
highest eminence in his art, and was more indebted 
for his reputation to the sweet and touching devotional 
pathos of his effusions, than to any of the rarer gifts 
of poetic inspiration, he has held a cherished place in 
the hearts of a numerous class of readers, who will 
not hear of his departure from mortal scenes without 
an emotion of tenderness. Nor will this be dimin- 
ished by the recollections of his personal character, 
which presented an uncommon union of integrity, 
disinterestedn@ss, and purity. A noble love of free- 
dom animated his public career, and led him to make 
cheerful sacrifices for that glorious cause. 

Montgomery was born on the 4th of Nov., 1771, 
and consequently had just completed the unusual 
allotment of fourscore years. On his eightieth birth- 
day, the 4th of the present month, he planted an oak 
tree on the lawn in front of the Infirmary of Sheffield, 
in which town he had resided from early life. De- 
scended from parents who were attached to the 
Moravian faith, he received his education at a school 
belonging to that persuasion, and never lost the im- 
pressions which were then made on his susceptible 
mind. His parents intended him to enter the minis- 
try among the Moravian brethren ; but, finding him- 
self disinclined to pursue that vocation, he entered a 
mercantile house with a view to adopting that business 
as his permanent calling. Becoming deeply interested 
in politics, and having already attained a certain 
readiness and power in composition, he connected 
himself with a journal in Sheffield, of which he soon 
became the leading editor. His freedom of remark 
on public affairs subjected him to the suspicion of the 
government. He was narrowly watched, and soon 
was made the subject of prosecution. He was first 
sentenced to three months’ imprisonment. ‘This was 
in the year 1794 ; and during the next year he was 
condemned to six months’ imprisonment for a similar 
offence. 

His first poetical work was ‘*‘ The Wanderer in 
Switzerland,’’ which appeared in 1806, and, in spite 
of a scathing review in the Edinburgh, which was 
then in the full flush of youthful bloom and petulance, 
was received with signal favor by the public, and has 
passed through some fifteen editions. ‘The West 
Indies’? was published in 1807; ** Prison Amuse- 
ments’’ in 1810, though written sixteen years before ; 
**The World before the Flood’’ in 1813 ; ‘* Green- 
land’’ in 1819 ; and the *‘ Pelican Island’’ at a sub- 
sequent period, An edition of his collected works was 
issued in 1841. 

Montgomery will be chiefly remembered in British 
Literature for his devotional poetry. His productions 
in this kind are tinged with a slight coloring of 
mysticism ; they breathe the spirit of the simple and 
fervent Moravian piety in which he was nurtured ; at 
the same time, they are truly lyrical ; not didactic 
statements in verse, but gushing from a deep relig- 
ious fountain ; blending enthusiasm with sweetness, 
and a certain Oriental unction with modern refine- 
ment ; they will continue to be regarded among the 
choicest specimens of choral melodies, while men 
speaking the English tongue shall meet in solemn 
assemblies for social worship. 
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Arsenic-Eaters 1n AustriA.—A poisoning case at 
Cilli has procured the publication of some interesting 
facts respecting the arsenic-eaters of Lower Austria 
and Styria. In both these provinces it appears to be 
a common custom among the peasantry to consume 
every morning a small portion of the deadly poison in 
the same manner as the eastern world consumes 
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is commenced by taking a very small dose, say some- 
what less than half a grain, every morning, which is 
gradually increased to two or three grains. The case 
of a hale old farmer is mentioned, whose morning 
whet of arsenic reached the incredible quantity of 
four grains. The effect it produces is very curious. 
The arsenic-eaters grow fat and ruddy, so much so 


opium. Dr. Tschudi, the well-known traveller, pub- | that the practice is adopted by lovers of both sexes, 
lishes an account of several cases which have come to | in order to please their sweethearts. It relieves the 


his knowledge. The habit does not seem to be so! lungs and head very much also when mounting steep 


It | 


pernicious in its results as that of opium-eating. 


hills and entering into a more rarefied atmosphere. 
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CHAPTER VII. 


Ranpat advanced—* I fear, Signior Riccabocca, 
that I am guilty of some want of ceremony.”’ 

‘* To dispense with ceremony is the most delicate 
mode of conferring a compliment,’’ replied the 
urbane Italian, as he recovered from his first sur- 
prise at Randal’s sudden address, and extended his 
hand. 

Violante bowed her graceful head to the young 
man’s respectful salutation. ‘I amon my way to 
Hazeldean,’’ resumed Randal, ‘‘ and, seeing you 
in the garden, could not resist this intrusion.” 

Riccabocca.—* You come from London? Stir- 
ring times for you English, but I do not ask you 
news. No news can affect us.” 

Randal, (sofily.)—** Perhaps—yes.”’ 

Riccabocca, (startled.)—‘* How?” 

Violante.—*' Surely he speaks of Italy, and 
news from that country affects you still, my father.” 

Riccabocca.—‘‘ Nay, nay, nothing affects me like 
this country; its east winds might affect a pyra- 
mid! Draw your mantle round you, child, and go 
in; the air has suddenly grown chill.’’ 


Violante smiled on her father, glanced uneasily 
towards Randal’s grave brow, and went slowly 
towards the house. 

Riccabocea, after waiting some moments in 
silence, as if expecting Randai to speak, said with 
affected carelessness, ‘* So you think that you have 


news that might affect me? 
am curious to learn what!”’ 

‘*T may be mistaken—that depends on your 
answer to one question. Do you know the Count 
of Peschiera?”’ 

Riccabocca winked, and turned pale. He could 
not baffle the watchful eye of the questioner. 

** Enough,” said Randal; ‘*1 see that I am 
right. Believe in my sincerity. I speak but to 
warn and to serve you. The count seeks to dis- 
cover the retreat of a countryman and kinsman of 
his own.” 

** And for what end?’’ cried Riceabocca, throwa 
off his guard, and his breast dilated, his crest rose, 
and his eye flashed; valor and defiance broke from 
habitual caution and self-control. ‘‘ But pooh,”’ 
he added, striving to regain his ordinary and half- 
ironical calm, ‘* it matters not to me. I grant, sir, 
that | know the Count de Peschiera; but what has 
Dr. Riceabocea to do with the kinsmen of so grand 
a personage?” 

* Dr. Riceabocca—nothing. But—’’ here Ran- 
dal put his lip close to the Italian’s ear, and whis- 
pered a brief sentence. Then ré@treating a step, 
but laying his hand on the exile’s shoulder, he 
added—*t Need I say that your secret is safe with 
me!’ 

Riccabocca made no answer. 
on the ground musingly. 

Randal conatinued—* And I shall esteem it the 


Corpo di Bacco! 1 


His eyes rested 





highest honor you can bestow on me, to be per- 
mitted to assist you in forestalling danger.’’ 

Riccabocca, (slowly.)—* Sir, I thank you; you 
have my secret, and I feel assured it is safe, for I 
speak to an English gentleman. ‘There may be 
family reasons why I should avoid the Count di 
Peschiera; and, indeed, he is safest from shoals 
who steers clearest of his—relations.”’ 

The poor Italian regained his caustic smile as 
he uttered that wise, villanous Italian maxim. 

Randal.—‘‘ I know little of the Count of Pes- 
chiera save from the current talk of the world. 
He is said to hold the estates of a kinsman who 
took part in a conspiracy against the Austrian 
power.”’ 

Riccabocca.—*‘* It is true. Let that content him; 
what more does he desire? You spoke of forestall- 
ing danger; what danger? I am on the soil of 
England, and protected by its laws.” 

Randal.—*‘ Allow me to inquire if, had the 
kinsman no child, the Count di Peschiera would 
be legitimate and natural heir to the estates he 
holds?”’ 

Riccabocca.—* He would. What then?” 

Randal.—** Does that thought suggest no danger 
to the child of the kinsman ?”’ ° 

Riccabocea recoiled, and gasped forth, ‘* The 
child! You do not mean to imply that this man, 
infamous though he be, can contemplate the crime 
of an assassin ?”’ 

Randal paused perplexed. His ground was 
delicate. fie knew not what causes of resentment 
the exile entertained against the count. He knew 
not whether Riccabocca would not assent to an 
alliance that might restore him to his country—and 
he resolved to feel his way with precaution. 

**T did not,” said he, smiling gravely, ‘* mean 
to insinuate so horrible a charge against a man 
whom I have never seen. He seeks you—that is 
all I know. I imagine, from his general character, 
that in this search he consults his interest. Per- 
haps all matters might be conciliated by an inter- 
view !” 

‘© Aninterview!’’ exclaimed Riccabocca ; ‘‘ there 
is but one way we should meet—foot to foot, and 
hand to hand.”’ 

“Js it sot Then you would not listen to the 
count if he proposed some amicable compromise ; 
if, for instance, he was a candidate for the hand of 
your daughter ?”’ 

The poor Italian, so wise and so subtle in his 
talk, was as rash and blind, when it came to action, 
as if he had been born in Ireland, and nourished on 
potatoes and Repeal. He bared his whole soul to 
the merciless eye of Randal. 

‘*My daughter !’’ he exclaimed. 
very question is an insult.’’ 

Randal’s way became clear at once. 


‘‘Sir, your 


‘* Forgive 
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me,’’ he said mildly ; ‘*I will tell you frankly all 
that I know. I am acquainted with the count’s 
sister. I have some little influence over her. It 
was she who informed me that the count had come 
here, bent upon discovering your refuge, and re- 
solved to wed your daughter. This is the danger 
of which I spoke. And when I asked your per- 
mission to aid in forestalling it, I only intended to 
suggest that it might be wise to find some securer 
home, and that I, if permitted to know that home, 
and to visit you, could apprize you from time to 
time of the count’s plans and movements.”’ 

‘* Sir, I thank you sincerely,’’ said Riccabocca 
with emotion; ** but am I not safe here?”’ 

“I doubt it. Many people have visited the 
squire in the shooting season, who will have heard 
of you—perhaps seen you, and who are likely to 
meet the count in London. And Frank Hazeldean, 
too, who knows the count’s sister—’’ 

‘“* True, true,”’ interrupted Riccabocca. 
I see. I will consider. I will reflect. 
while you are going to Hazeldean. 
word to the squire. 
have discovered.” 

With these words Riccabocca turned slightly 
away, and Randal took the hint to depart. 

** At all times command and rely on me,”’ said 
the young traitor, and he regained the pale to 
which he had fastened his horse. 

As he remounted, he cast his eyes towards the 
place where he had left Riccabocca. The Italian 
was still standing there. Presently the form of 
Jackeymo was seen emerging from the shrubs. 
Riceabocca turned hastily round, recognized his 
servant, uttered an exclamation loud enough to 
reach Randal’s ear, and then catching Jackeymo 
by the arm, disappeared with him amidst the deeper 
recesses of the garden. 

‘**Tt will be indeed in my favor,’’ thought Randal 
as he rude on, “‘ if I can get them into the neigh- 
borhogd of London—all vccasion there to woo, and 
if expedient, to win—the heiress.”’ 


**T see, 

Mean- 
Do not say a 
He knows not the secret you 


CHAPTER VIII. 


“« By the Lord, Harry !”’ cried the squire, as lie 
stood with his wife in the park, on a visit of i- 
spection to some first-rate South-Downs just added 
to his stock—*‘ By the Lord, if that is not Randal 
Leslie trying to get into the park at the back gate ! 
Hollo, Randal! you must come round by the 
lodge, my boy,’’ said he. ‘* You see this gate is 
locked to keep out trespassers.” 

** A pity,’”’ said Randal. ‘I like short cuts, 
and you have shut up a very short one.” 

‘* So the trespassers said,’’ quoth the squire; 
**but Stirn would not hear of it; valuable man, 
Stirn. But ride round to the lodge. Put up your 
horse, and you ‘Il join us before we can get to the 
house.”’ 

Randal nodded and smiled, and rode briskly on. 

The squire rejoined his Harry. 

‘* Ah, William,”’ said she anxiously, “ though 
certainly Randal Leslie means well, I always 
dread his visits.”’ 

** So do I, in one sense,”’ quoth the squire, ‘‘ for 
he always carries away a bank-note for Frank.” 

‘* T hope he is really Frank’s friend,” said Mrs. 
Hazeldean. 

‘* Whose else can he be? Not his own, poor 
fellow, for he will never accept a shilling from me, 
though his grandmother was as good a Hazeldean 
asI am. But, zounds! I like his pride, and his 
economy too. As for Frank—”’ 
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** Hush, William !”’ cried Mrs. Hazeldean, and 
put her fair hand before the squire’s mouth. The 
squire was softened, and kissed the fair hand 
gallantly—perhaps he kissed the lips too; at all 
events, the worthy pair were walking lovingly 
arm-in-arm when Randal joined them. 

He did not affect to perceive a certain coldness 
in the manner of Mrs. Hazeldean, but began imme- 
diately to talk to her about Frank ; praise that 
young gentleman’s appearance; expatiate on his 
health, his popularity, and his good gifts, personal 
and mental; and this with so much warmth, that 
any dim and undeveloped suspicions Mrs. Hazel- 
dean might have formed soon melted away. 

Randal continued to make himself thus agreea- 
ble, until the squire, persuaded that his young 
kinsman was a first-rate agriculturist, insisted 
upon carrying him off to the home farm, and Harry 
turned towards the house to order Randal’s reom 
to be got ready ; ‘* For,’’ said Randal, ** knowing 
that you will excuse my morning dress, 1 venture 
to invite myself to dine and sleep at the hall.”’ 

On approaching the farm-buildings, Randal was 
seized with the terror of an impostor ; for, despite 
all the theoretftal learning on Bucolics and Georg- 
ics with which he had dazzled the squire, poor 
Frank, so despised, would have beat him hollow 
when it came to judging of the points of an ox or 
the show of a crop. 

‘* Ha, ha!’’ cried the squire, chuckling, ‘* I long 
to see how you ’Jl astonish Stirn. Why, you ’ll 
guess in a moment where we put the top-dressing ; 
and when you come to handle my short-horns, I 
dare swear you ’ll know to a pound how much oil- 
cake has gone into their sides.” 

**Oh, you do me too much honor—indeed you 
do. I only know the general principles of agri- 
culture—the details are eminently interesting ; 
but I have not had the opportunity to acquire 
them.” 

‘* Stuff!”’ cried the squire. ‘* How can a man 
know general principles unless he has first studied 
the detai!s? You are too modest, my boy. Ho! 
there ’s Stirn looking out for us !”’ 

Randal saw the grim visage of Stirn peering out 
of a cattle-shed, and felt undone. He made a 
desperate rush towards changing the squire’s hu- 
mor. 

** Well, sir, perhaps Frank may soon gratify 
your wish and turn farmer himself.’’ 

** Eh !”? quoth the squire, stopping short. ** What 
now ?”’ 

‘* Suppose he was to marry ?”’ 

** Td give him the two best farms on the prop- 
erty rent free. Ha,ha! Has he seen the girl yet? 
I1’d leave him free to choose, sir. I chose for 
myself—every man should. Not but what Miss 
Sticktorights is an heiress, and, I hear, a very 
decent girl, and that would join the two properties, 
and put an end to that Jawsuit about the right of 
way, which began in the reign of King Charles the 
Second, and is likely otherwise to last till the day 
of judgment. But never mind her; let Frank 
choose to please himself.’’ 

**1’}l not fail to tell him so, sir. 
might have some prejudices. 
the farm-yard.”’ 

‘* Burn the farm-yard! How can I think of 
farm-yards when you talk of Frank’s marriage? 
Come on—this way. What were you saying about 
prejudices ?”’ 

“Why, you might wish him to marry an Eng- 
lishwoman, for instance.’’ 


I did fear you 
But here we are at 
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‘‘English! Good heavens, sir, does he mean to 
marry a Hindoo?”’ 

‘* Nay, I don’t know that he means to marry at 
all; I am only surmising ; butif he did fall in love 
with a foreigner—”’ 

‘*A foreigner! Ah, then Harry was—’’ 
squire stopped short. 


The 


‘* Who might, perhaps,’”’ observed Randal—not 
truly if he referred to Madame di Negra—*‘ who 


might, perhaps, speak very little English?” 

*¢ Lord ha’ mercy !”” 

** And a Roman Catholic—”’ 

‘* Worshipping idols, and roasting people who 
don’t worship them.”’ 

** Sionior Riccabocea is not so bad as that.’’ 

**Rickeybockey ! Well, if it was his daughter! 
But not speak English! and not go to the parish 
church! By George! if Frank thought of such a 
thing, Id cut him off with a shilling. Don’t talk 
to me, sir; I would. I’m a mild man, and an 
easy man; but when I say a thing, I say it, Mr. 
Leslie. Oh, but it is a jest—you are laughing at 
ine. There’s no such painted govud-for-nothing 
creature in Frank’s eye, eh?” 

‘* Indeed, sir, if ever I find there is, I will give 
you notice in time. At present I was only trying 
to ascertain what you wished for a daughter-in- 
law. You said you had no prejudice.’’ 

‘*No more I have—not a bit of it.”’ 

** You don’t like a foreigner and a Catholic ?”’ 

** Who the devil would ?”” 

‘* But if she had rank and title?’’ 

“Rank and title! Bubble and squeak! 
not half so good as bubble and squeak. English 
beef and good cabbage. But foreign rank and 
title !—foreign cabbage and beef!—foreign bubble 
and foreign squeak!’? And the squire made a 
wry face, and spat forth his disgust and indigna- 
tion. 

‘* You must have an Englishwoman ?”’ 

** Of course.”’ 

** Money ?”’ 

‘Don’t care, provided she is a tidy, sensible, 
active lass, with a good character for her dower.”’ 

‘* Character—ah, that is indispensable ?”’ 

‘¢T should think so, indeed. A Mrs. Hazeldean 
of Hazeldean; you frighten me. He’s not going 
to run off with a divorced woman, or a—”’ 

The squire stopped, and looked so red in the 
face, that Randal feared he might be seized with 
apoplexy before Frank’s crimes had made him alter 
his will. 

Therefore he hastened to relieve Mr. Hazel- 
dean’s mind, and assured him’ that he had been 
only talking at random; that Frank was in the 
habit, indeed, of seeing foreign ladies occasionally, 
as all persons in the London world were ; but that 
he was sure Frank would never marry without the 
full consent and approval of his parents. He ended 
by repeating his assurance, that he would warn the 
squire if ever it became necessary. Still, however, 
he left Mr. Hazeldean so disturbed and uneasy, 
that that gentleman forgot all about the farm, and 
went moodily on in the opposite direction, reénter- 
ing the park at its further extremity. As soon as 
they approached the house, the squire hastened to 
shut himself with his wife in full parental consulta- 
tion; and Randal, seated upon a bench on the ter- 
race, revolved the mischief he had done, and its 
chances of success. 

While thus seated, and thus thinking, a footstep 
approached cautiously, and a low voice said, in 
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broken English, “ Sare, sare, let me speak vid 
ou.”’ 

Randal turned in surprise, and beheld a swarthy 
saturnine face, with grizzled hair and marked feat- 
ures. He recognized the figure that had joined 
Riccabocea in the Italian’s garden. 

** Speak-a you Italian?’’ resumed Jackeymo. 

Randal, who had made himself an excellent 
linguist, nodded assent; and Jackeymo, rejoiced, 
begged him to withdraw into a more private part 
of the grounds. 

Randal obeyed, and the two gained the shade of 
a stately. chestnut avenue. 

**Sir,’’ then said Jackeymo, speaking in his 

native tongue, and expressing himself with a cer- 
jtain simple pathos, **I am but a poor man; my 
name is Giacomo. You have heard of me ;—ser- 
vant to the signior whom you saw to-day—only a 
servant; but he honors me with his confidence. 
We have known danger together ; and, of all his 
friends and followers, I alone came with him to the 
stranger’s land.”’ 

** Good, faithful fellow,’’ said Randal, examin- 
ing the man’s face, ‘*say on. Your master con- 
fides in yout’ He confided that which I told him 
this day ?”’ 

‘He did. Ah, sir! the Padrone was too proud 
to ask you to explain more—too proud to show fear 
of another. But he does fear—he ought to fear— 
he shall fear,’’ (continued Jackeymo, working him- 
self up to passion)—‘ for the Padrone has a 
daughter, and his enemy is a villain. Oh, sir, tell 
me all that you did not tell to the Padrone. You 
hinted that this man might wish to marry the sig- 
nora. Marry her!—I could cut his throat at the 
altar !’’ 

‘** Indeed,’’ said Randal; ‘‘I believe that such 
is his object.”’ 

‘* But why? He is rich—she is penniless; no, 
not quite that, fur we have saved—but penniless, 
compared to him.” 

‘* My good friend, I know not yet his motives ; 
but I can easily learn them. If, however, this 
count be your master’s euemy, it is surely well to 
guard against him, whatever his designs ; and, to 
do so, you should move into London or its neigh- 
borhood. I fear that, while we speak, the count 
may get upon his track.’’ 

‘** He had better not come here!’’ cried the ser- 
vant menacingly, and putting his hand where the 
knife was not. 

‘* Beware of your own anger, Giacomo. One 
act of violence, and you would be transported from 
England, and your master would lose a friend.” 

Jackeymo seemed struck by this caution. 

** And if the Padrone were to meet him, do you 
think the Padrone would meekly say, ‘ Come, sta sa 
signoria?? The Padrone would strike him dead !”’ 

** Hush—hush! You speak of what, in England, 
is called murder, and is punished by the gallows. 
If you really love your master, for Heaven’s sake 
get him from this place—get him from all chance 
of such passion and peril. I go to town to-morrow ; 
I will find him a house that shall be safe from all 
spies—all discovery. And there, too, my friend, 
I can do—what I cannot at this distance—watch 
over him, and keep watch also on his enemy.”’ 

Jackeymo seized Randal’s hand and lifted it 
towards his lip; then, as if struck by a sudden 
suspicion, dropped the hand, and said bluntly— 
‘* Signior, I think you have seen the Padrone twice. 








Why do you take this interest in him?’’ 
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**Ts it so uncommon to take interest even in a 
stranger who is menaced by some peril ?”’ 

Jackeymo, who believed little in general philan- 
thropy, shook his head sceptically. 

‘* Besides,”’ continued Randal, suddenly bethink- 
ing himself of a more plausible reason—* besides, 
I am a friend and connection of Mr. Egerton ; and 
Mr. Egerton’s most intimate friend is Lord L’Es- 
trange ; and I have heard that Lord L’Estrange—”’ 

‘©The good lord! Oh, now I understand,’’ in- 
terrupted Jackeymo, and his brow cleared. ‘* Ah, 
if he were in England! But you will let us know 
when he comes ?”” 

‘* Certainly. Now, tell me, Giacomo, is this 
count really unprincipled and dangerous? Remem- 
ber, I know him not personally.” 

‘* He has neither heart, head, nor conscience.”’ 

‘That makes him dangerous to men; but to 
women, danger comes from other qualities. Could 
it be possible, if he obtained any interview with 
the signora, that he could win her affections ?”’ 

Jackeymo crossed himself rapidly, and made no 
answer. 

‘¢ | have heard that he is still very handsome.”’ 

Jackeymo groaned. 

Randal resumed—*‘ Enough; persuade the Pa- 
drone to come to town.” 

‘* But if the count is in town ?”’ 

‘¢ That makes no difference ; the safest place is 
always the largest city. Everywhere else a foreigner 
is in himself an object of attention and curiosity.’’ 

“Tees.” 

‘* Let your master, then, come to London. He 
can reside in one of the suburbs most remote from 
the count’s haunts. In two days I will have found 
him a lodging and write to him. You trust to me 
now /”” 


‘*T do indeed—I do, excellency. Ah, if the 
signurina were married, we would not care !”’ 
‘Married! But she looks so high!” 
* Alas! not now—not here !”” 
Randal sighed heavily. Jackeymo’s eyes spar- 


kled. He thought he had detected a new motive 
for Randal’s interesi—a motive to an Italian the 
most natural, the most laudable of all. 

‘* Find the house, signior—write to the Padrone. 
He shall come. I'll talk tohim. I can manage 
him. Holy San Giacomo, bestir thyself now—’t is 
long since I troubled thee !”’ 

Jackeymo strode off through the fading trees, 
smiling and muttering as he went. 

The first diuner-bell rang, and, on entering the 
drawing-room, Randal found Parson Dale and his 
wife, who had been invited in haste to meet the 
unexpected visitor. 

The.preliminary greetings over, Mr. Dale took 
the opportunity afforded by the squire’s absence to 
inquire after the health of Mr. Egerton. 

** He is always well,’’ said Randal. 
he is made of iron.”’ 

** His heart is of gold,’’ said the parson. 

* Ah!’ said Randal, inquisitively, ‘* you told 
me you had come in contact with him once, respect- 
ing, | think, some of your old parishioners at Lans- 
mere?” 

The parson nodded, and there was a moment’s 
silence. 

** Do you remember your battle by the stocks, 
Mr. Leslie?’’ said Mr. Dale, with a good-humored 
laugh. 

“Indeed, yes. By the way, now you speak of 
it, I met my old opponent in London the first year 
I went up to it.” 


‘*T believe 
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“© Yc 1 did !—where?”’ 

‘** At a literary seamp’s—a cleverish man called 
Barley.” 

‘** Burley? I have seen some burlesque verses 
in Greek by a Mr. Burley.” 

** No doubt, the same person. He has disap- 
peared—gone to the dogs, I dare say. Burlesque 
Greek is not a knowledge very much in power at 
present.”’ 

** Well, but Leonard Fairfield !—you have seen 
him since ?”’ 

“No.” 

** Nor heard of him?” 

** No !—have you?” 

‘* Strange to say, not for a long time. But I 
have reason to believe that he must be doing 
well.” 

** You surprise me! Why?” 

‘* Because,-two years ago, he sent for his mother. 
She went to him.”’ 

** Ts that all?” 

“Tt is enough; for he would not have sent for 
her if he could not maintain her.’’ 

Here the Hazeldeans entered, arm-in-arm, and 
the fat butler announced dinner. 

The squire was unusually tacitarn—Mrs. Hazel- 
dean thoughtful—Mrs. Dale languid, and headachy. 
The parson, who seldom enjoyed the luxury of 
converse with a scholar, save when he quarrelled 
with Dr. Riccabocea, was animated by Randal’s 
repute for ability, into a great desire for argu- 
ment. 

‘** A glass of wine, Mr. Leslie. You were say- 
ing, before dinner, that burlesque Greek is not a 
knowledge very much in power at present. Pray, 
sir, what knowledge isein power ?”’ 

Randal, (laconically.)—** Practical knowledge.” 

Parson.—* What of ?” 

Randal.—‘‘ Men.”’ 

Parson, (candidly.)—** Well, I suppose tnat is 
the most available sort of knowledge, in a worldly 
point of view. How does one learn it? Do books 
help?” 

Randal.—‘*‘ According as they are read, they 
help or injure.”* 

Parson.—‘* How should they be read in order 
to help?” 

Randal.—*‘ Read specially to apply to purposes 
that lead to power.”’ 

Parson, (very much struck with Randal’s pithy 
and Spartan logic.) —*Upon my word, sir, you 
express yourself very well. I mast own that I began 
these questions in the hope of differing from you ; 
for I like an argument.”’ 

*¢ That he does,’’ growled the squire ; ‘‘ the most 
contradictory creature !”’ 

Parson.—* Argument is the salt of talk. But 
now I am afraid 1 must agree with you, which I 
was not at all prepared for.’’ 

Randal bowed and answered—‘* No two men of 
our education can dispute upon the application of 
knowledge.” 

Parson, (pricking up his ears.)—‘* Eh! what 
to?’ , 

Randal.—‘ Power, of course.’’ 

Parson, (overjoyed.)—‘* Power '—the vulgarest 
application of it, or the loftiest? But you mean 
the loftiest ?”’ 

Randal, (in his turn interested and interroga- 
tive.) —‘* What do you call the loftiest, and what 
the vulgarest ?”’ 

Parson.—*‘ The vulgarest, self-interest ; the lof- 
tiest, beneficence.”’ 
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Randal suppressed the half-disdainful smile that 
rose to his lip. 

‘* You speak, sir, as a clergyman should do. I 
admire your sentiment, and adopt it; but I fear that 
the knowledge which aims only at beneficence very 
rarely in this world gets any power at all.’’ 

Sjuire, (seriously.)—** Thar ’s true ; I never get 
my own way when I want to do a kindness, and 
Stirn always gets his when he insists on something 
diabolically brutal and harsh.” 

Parson.—*‘ Pray, Mr. Leslie, what does intel- 
lectual power refined to the utmost, but entirely 
stripped of beneficence, most resemble ?”’ 

Randal.—** Resemble !—I can hardly say. Some 
very great man—almost any very great man—who 
has baffled all his foes, and attained all his ends.” 

Parson.—‘‘ 1 doubt if any man has ever become 
very great who has not meant to be beneficent, 
though he might err in the means. Cesar was 
naturally beneficent, and so was Alexander. But 
intellectual power refined to the utmost, and wholly 
void of beneficence, resembles only one being, and 
that, sir, is the Principle of Evil.’’ 

Randal, (startled.)—** Do you mean the Devil ?”’ 

Parson.—‘* Yes, sir—the Devil ; and even he, 
sir, did not sueceed! Even he, sir, is what your 
great men would call a most decided failure.” 

Mrs. Dale.—‘* My dear—my dear.”’ 

Parson.—*‘ Our religion proves it, my love ; he 
was an angel, and he fell.” 

There was a solemn pause. Randal was more 
*mpressed than he liked to own to himself. By 
this time the dinner was over, and the servants had 
retired. Harry glanced at Carry. Carry smoothed 
her gown and rose. 

The gentlemen remained over their wine ; and 
the Parson, satisfied with what he deemed a clench- 
er upon his favorite subject of discussion, changed 
the subject to lighter topics, till, happening to fall 
upon tithes, the squire struck in, and by dint of 
loudness of voice, and truculence of brow, fairly 
overwhelmed both his guests, and proved to his 
own satisfaction that tithes were an unjust and un- 
christian-like usurpation on the part of the Church 
generally, and a most especial and iniquitous in- 
fliction upon the Hazeldean estates in particular. 


CHAPTER IX. 


On entering the drawing-room, Randal found the 
two ladies seated close together, in a position much 
more appropriate to the familiarity of their school- 
days than to the politeness of the friendship now 
existing between them. Mrs. Hazeldean’s hand 
hung affectionately over Carry’s shoulder, and both 
those fair English faces were bent over the same 
book. It was pretty to see these sober matrons, so 
different from each other in character and aspect, 
thus unconsciously restored to the intimacy of 
happy maiden youth by the golden link of some 
Magician from the still land of Truth or Fancey— 
brought together in heart, as each eye rested on the 
same thought ;—closer and closer, as sympathy, 
Jost in the actual world, grew out of that world 
which unites in one bond of feeling the readers of 
some gentle book. 

‘* And what work interests you so much?”’ said 
Randal, pausing by the table. 

**One you have read, of course,’’ replied Mrs. 
Dale, putting a book-mark embroidered~by herself 
into the page, and handing the volume to Randal. 
‘*¢Tt has made a great sensation, I believe.” 

Randal glanced at the title of the work.— 
* True,”’ said he, ‘*I have heard much of it in 
London, but I have not yet had time to read it.” 
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Mrs. Dale.—*‘ I can lend it to you, if you like tu 
look over it to-night, and you can leave it for me 
with Mrs. Hazeldean.”’ 

Parson, (approaching.)—‘‘ Oh! that book !— 
yes, you must read it. Ido not know a work more 
instructive.”’ 

Randal.—‘‘ Tnstructive! Certainly I will read 
it then. But I thought it was a mere work of 
amusement—of fancy. It seems so, as I luok over 
yi 

Parson.—‘‘ So is the Vicar of Wakefield; yet 
what book is more instructive ? ”’ 

Randal.—‘*‘ T should not have said that of the 
Vicar of Wakefield. A pretty book enough, though 
the story is most improbable. But how is it in- 
structive ?”’ 

Parson.—‘ By its results: it leaves us happier 
and better. What can any instruction do more? 
Some works instruct through the head, some 
through the heart; the last reach the widest circle, 
and often produce the most genial influence on the 
character. This book belongs to the last. You 
will grant my proposition when you have read it.” 

Randal smiled and took the volume. 

Mrs. Dale.—*‘ Is the author known yet?” 

Randal.—‘* 1 have heard it ascribed to many 
writers, but I believe no one has claimed it.”’ 

Parson.—‘* I think it must have been written by 
my old college friend, Professor Moss, the natural- 
ist ; its descriptions of scenery are so accurate.”’ 

Mrs. Dale.—‘* La, Charles dear! that snuffy, 
tiresome, prosy professor? How can you talk such 
nonsense? Tam sure the author must be young; 
there is so much freshness of feeling.’’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean, (positively.)—‘* Yes, certainly 
young.”’ 

Parson, (no less positively.) —‘‘I should say 
just the contrary. Its tone is too serene, and its 
style too simple for a young man. Besides, I don’t 
know any young man who would send me his book, 
and this book has been sent me—very handsomely 
bound too, you see. Depend upon it, Moss is the 
man—quite his turn of mind.” 

Mrs. Dale.—** You are too provoking, Charles 
dear! Mr. Moss is so remarkably plain, too.’’ 

Randal.—‘‘ Must an author be handsome ?”’ 

Parson.—‘* Ha, ha! Answer that, if you can, 
Carry.”’ 

Carry remained mute and disdainful. 

Squire, (with great naiveté.)—** Well, I don’t 
think there ’s much in the book, whoever wrote it; 
for I’ve read it myself, and understand every word 
of it.’’ 

Mrs. Dale.—** I don’t see why you should sup- 
pose it was written by a manatall. For my part, 
I think it must be a woman.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—* Yes, there ’s a passage about 
maternal affection, which only a woman could have 
written.”” 

Parson.—‘‘ Pooh, pooh! I should like to see a 
woman who could have written that description of 
an August evening before a thunderstorm ; every 
wildflower in the hedgerow exactly the flowers of 
August—every sign in the air exactly those of the 
month. Bless you! a woman would have filled the 
hedge with violets and cowslips. Nobody else but 
my friend Moss could have written that descrip- 
tion.” 

Sguire.—‘‘ I don’t know ; there ’s a simile about 
the waste of corn-seeds in hand-sowing, which 
makes me think he must be a farmer !”’ 

Mrs. Dale, (scornfully.)—‘* A farmer! In hob- 
nailed shoes, I suppose! I say it is a woman.’’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—‘‘ A woman, and a mother !”’ 
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Parson.—‘‘ A middle-aged man, and a naturalist.’’ 

Squire.—‘* No, no, Parson; certainly a young 
man ; for that love-scene puts me in mind of my 
own young days, when I would have given my ears 
to tell Harry how handsome I thought her ; and all 
I could say was—‘ Fine weather for the crops, 
Miss.’ Yes, a young man, anda farmer. I should 
not wonder if he had held the plough himself.” 

Randal, (who had been turning over the pages.) 
—‘ This sketch of Night in London comes from a 
man who has lived the life of cities, and Jooked at 
wealth with the eyes of poverty. Not bad! I will 
read the book.”’ 

‘* Strange,”’ said the parson, smiling, ‘* that this 
little work should so have entered into our minds, 
suggested to all of us different ideas, yet equally 
charmed all—given a new and fresh current to our 
dull country life—animated us as with the sight of 
a world in our breasts we had never seen before, 
save in dreams ;—a little work like this, by a man 
we don’t know, and never may! Well, that 
knowledge is power, and a noble one !”’ 

** A sort of power, certainly, sir,’’ said Randal, 
candidly ; and that night, when Randal retired to 
his own room, he suspended his schemes and _proj- 
ects, and read, as he rarely did, without an object 
to gain by the reading. 

The work surprised him by the pleasure it gave. 
Its charm lay in the writer’s calm enjoyment of the 
Beautiful. Itseemed like some happy soul sunning 
itself in the light of its own thoughts. Its power 
was so tranquil and even, that it was only a critic 
who could perceive how much force and vigor were 
necessary to sustain the wing that floated aloft 
with so imperceptible an effort. There was no one 


faculty predominating tyrannically over the others ; 
all seemed proportioned in the felicitous symmetry 


of a nature rounded, integral, and complete. And 
when the work was closed, it left behind it a tender 
warmth that played round the heart of the reader, 
and vivified feelings that seemed unknown before. 
Randal laid down the book softly ; and for five 
minutes the ignoble and base purposes to which 
his own knowledge was applied, stood before him, 
naked and unmasked. 

‘¢ Tut,’ said he, wrenching himself violently 
away from the benign influence, ‘‘ it was not to 
sympathize with Hector, but to conquer with 
Achilles, that Alexander of Macedon kept Homer 
under his pillow. Such should be the true use of 
books to him who has the practical world to sub- 
due ; let parsons aud women construe it otherwise 
as they may !”’ 

Aud the Principle of Evil descended again upon 
the intellect, from which the guide of beneficence 
was gone. 


CHAPTER X. 


Ranpat rose at the sound of the first breakfast 
bell, and on the staircase met Mrs. Hazeldean. He 
gave her back the book ; and, as he was about to 
speak, she beckoned to him to follow her into a 
little morning room appropriated to herself. No 
boudoir of white and gold, with pictures by Wat- 
teau, but lined with large walnut tree presses, that 
held the old heirloom linen strewed with lavender 
—stores for the housekeeper, and medicines for the 

or. 

Seating herself on a large chair in this sanctum, 
Mrs. Hazeldean looked formidably at home. 

‘* Pray,’’ said the lady, coming at once to the 
point, with her usual straightforward candor, 
** what is all this you have been saying to my hus- 
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band as to the possibility of Frank’s marrying a° 
foreigner ?”’ 

Randal.—‘* Would you be as averse to such a 
notion as Mr. Hazeldean is?’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—* You ask me a question, in- 
stead of answering mine.” 

Randal was greatly put out in his fence by these 
rude thrusts. or, indeed, he had a double purpose 
to serve—first, thoroughly to know if Frank’s mar- 
riage with a woman like Madame di Negra would 
irritate the squire sufficiently to endanger the son’s 
inheritance ; and, secondly, to prevent Mr. and 
Mrs. Hazeldean believing seriously that such a 
marriage was to be apprehended, lest they should 
prematurely address Frank on the subject, and 
frustrate the marriage itself. Yet, withal, he 
must so express himself, that he could not be after- 
wards accused by the parents of disguising matters. 
In his talk to the squire the preceding day, he had 
gone a little too far—farther than he would have 
done but for his desire of escaping the cattle-shed 
and short-horns. While he mused, Mrs. Hazeldean 
observed him with her honest, sensible eyes, and 
finally exclaimed— 

** Out with it, Mr. Leslie !’’ 

‘Out with what, my dear madam? The squire 
has sadly exaggerated the importance of what was 
said mainly in jest. But I will own to you 
plainly, that Frank has appeared to me a little 
smitten with a certain fair Italian.” 

** Ttalian !”’ eried Mrs. Hazeldean. 
said so fromthe first. Italian !—that’s all, is it?” 
and she smiled. 

Randal was more and more perplexed. The 
pupil of his eye contracted, as it does when we 
retreat into ourselves, and think, watch, and keep 
guard. 

‘* And perhaps,’’ resumed Mrs. Hazeldean, with 
a very sunny expression of countenance, ‘* you 
have noticed this in Frank since he was here ?”’ 

‘Tt is true,”? murmured Randal; ‘ but I think 
his heart or his fancy was touched even before.”’ 

‘* Very natural,’’ said Mrs. Hazeldean; ‘‘ how 
could he help it?—such a beautiful creature! 
Well, I must not ask you to tell Frank’s secrets ; 
but I guess the object of attraction ; and though 
she will have no fortune to speak of—and it is not 
such a match as he might form—still she is so 
amiable, and has been so well brought up, and is 
so little like one’s general notions of a Roman 
Catholic, that I think I could persuade Hazeldean 
into giving his consent.” 

“Ah!” said Randal, drawing a long breath, 
and beginning with his practised acuteness to detect 
Mrs. Hazeldean’s error, ‘‘ 1am very much relieved 
and rejoiced to hear this; and 1 may venture to 
give Frank some hope, if I find him disheartened 
and desponding, poor fellow !” 

**T think you may,’’ replied Mrs. Hazeldean, 
laughing pleasantly. ‘* But you should not have 
frightened poor William so, hinting that the lady 
knew very little English. She has an accent, to 
be sure; but she speaks our tongue very prettily. 
I always forget that she’s not English born! Ha, 
ha, poor William !”’ 

Randal.—* Ha, ha !”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—‘* We had once thought of 
another match for Frank—a girl of good English 
family.’ 

Randal.—“ Miss Sticktorights ?”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—* No; that’s an old whim 
of Hazeldean’s. But he knows very well that the 
Sticktorights would never merge their property in 


‘* Well, I 
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ours. Bless you, it would be all off the moment 
they came to settlements, and had to give up the 
right of way. We thovght of a very different 
match ; but there ’s no dictating to young hearts, 
Mr. Leslie.”’ 

Randal.—‘ Indeed, no, Mrs. Hazeldean. But 
since we now understand each other so well, ex- 
cuse me if I suggest that you had better leave 
things to themselves, and not write to Frank on the 
subject. Young hearts, you know, are often stim- 
ulated by apparent difficulties, and grow cool when 
the obstacle vanishes.”’ 

Mrs. Hazeldean.—** Very possibly ; it was not 
so with Hazeldean and me. But I shall not write 
to Frank on the subject, for a different reason— 
though I would consent to the match, and so would 
William ; yet we both would rather, after all, that 
Frank married an Englishwoman, and a Protestant. 
We will not, therefore, do anything to encourage 
the idea. But if Frank’s happiness becomes really 
at stake, then we will step in. In short, we would 
neither encourage nor oppose. You understand ?”’ 

** Perfectly.” 

‘* And, in the mean while, it is quite right that 
Frank should see the world, and try to distract his 
mind, or at least to know it. And I dare say it 
has been some thought of that kind which has pre- 
vented his coming here.”’ 

Randal, dreading a further and plainer éclair- 
cissement, now rose, and, saying, ‘* Pardon me, but 
I must hurry over breakfast, and be back in time 
to catch the coach,’’—ofiered his arm to his hostess, 
and led her into the breakfast-parlor. Devouring 
his meal, as if in great haste, he then mounted his 
horse, and, taking cordial leave of his entertainers, 
trotted briskly away. 

All things favored his project—even chance had 
befriended him in Mrs. Hazeldean’s mistake. She 
had not unnaturally supposed Violante to have 
captivated Frank on his last visit to the Hall. 
Thus, while Randal had certified his own mind 
that nothing could more exasperate the squire than 
an alliance with Madame di Negra, he could yet 
assure Frank that Mrs. Hazeldean was all on his 
side. And when the error was discovered, Mrs. 
Hazeldean would only have to blame herself for 
it. Still more successful had his diplomacy proved 
with the Riccaboccas; he had ascertained the 
secret he had come to discover ; he should induce 
the Italian to remove to the neighborhood of Lon- 
don ; and, if Violante were the great heiress he 
suspected her to prove, whom else of her own age 
would she see but him? And the old Leslie 
domains—to be sold in two years—a portion of the 
dowry might purchase them! Flushed by the 
triumph of his craft, all former vacillations of con- 
science ceased. In high and fervent spirits he 
passed the Casino, the garden of which was soli- 
tary and deserted, reached his home, and, telling 
Oliver to be studious, and Juliet to be patient, 
walked thence to meet the coach and regain the 
capital. 


CHAPTER XI. 


VIOLANTE was seated in her own little room, 
and looking from the window on the terrace that 


stretched below. The day was warm for the time 
of year. The orange-trees had been removed 
under shelter for the approach of winter; but 
where they had stood sat Mrs. Riccabocca at 
work. In the Belvidere, Riccabocca himself was 
conversing with his favorite servant. But the 
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casements and the door of the Belvidere were open ; 
and where they sat, both wife and daughter could 
see the Padrone leaning against the wall, with his 
arms folded, and his eyes fixed on the floor ; while 
Jackeymo, with one finger on his master’s arm, 
was talking to him with visible earnestness. Ard 
the daughter from the window, and the wife from 
her work, directed tender, anxious eyes towards the 
still thoughtful form so dear to both. For the 
last day or two, Riccabocca had been peculiarly 
abstracted, even to gloom. Each felt there was 
something stirring at his heart—neither as yet 
knew what. 

Violante’s room silently revealed the nature of 
the education by which her character had been 
formed. Save a sketch-book which Jay open on a 
desk at hand, and which showed talent exquis- 
itely taught, (for in this Riecabocca had been her 
teacher,) there was nothing that spoke of the ordi- 
nary female accomplishments. No piano stood 
open, no harp occupied yon nook, which seemed 
made for one; no broidery frame nor implements 
of work betrayed the usual and graceful resources 
of a girl; but ranged on shelves against the wall 
were the best writers in English, Italian, and 
French ; and these betokened an extent of reading, 
that he who wishes for a companion to his mind in 
the sweet commune of woman, which softens and 
refines all it gives and takes in interchange, will 
never condemn as masculine. You had but to look 
into Violante’s face to see how noble was the intel- 
| ligence that brought soul to those lovely features. 
| Nothing hard, nothing dry and stern was there. 
| Even as you detected knowledge, it was lost in 
the gentleness of grace. In fact, whatever she 
| gained in the graver kinds of information, became 
transmuted, through her heart and her fancy, into 
spiritual golden stores. Give her some tedious 
and arid history, her imagination seized upon 
beauties other readers had passed by, and, like the 
eye of the artist, detected everywhere the Pictu- 
resque. Something in her mind seemed to reject 
all that was mean and common-place, and to bring 
out all that was rare and elevated in whatever it 
received. Living so apart from a]] companions of 
her age, she scarcely belonged to the Present time. 
She dwelt in the Past, as Sabrina in her crystal 
well. Images of chivalry—of the Beautiful and 
the Heroic—such us, in reading the silvery line 
of Tasso, rise before us, softening force and valor 
into love and song—haunted the reveries of the 
fair Italian maid. 

Tell us not that the Past, examined by cold 
Philosophy, was no better and no loftier than the 
Present ; it is not thus seen by pure and generous 
eyes. Let the Past perish, when it ceases to re- 
flect on its magic mirror the beautiful Romance 
which is its noblest reality, though perchance but 
the shadow of Delusion. 

Yet Violante was not merely the dreamer. In 
her, life was so puissant and rich, that action 
seemed necessary to its glorious development— 
action, but still in the woman’s sphere—action to 
bless and to refine and to exalt all around her, and 
to pour whatever else of ambition was left unsatisfied 
into sympathy with the aspirations of man. De- 
spite her father’s fears of the bleak air of England, 
in that air she had strengthened the delicate health 
of her childhood. Her elastic step—her eyes full 
of sweetness and light—her bloom, at once soft 
and luxuriant—all spoke of the vital powers fit to 
sustain a mind of such exquisite mould, and the 
emotions of a heart that, once aroused, could enno- 
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ble the passions of the south with the purity and 
devotion of the north. 

Solitude makes some natures more timid, some 
more bold. Violante was fearless. When she 
spoke, her eyes frankly met your own; and she 
was so ignorant of evil, that as yet she seemed 
nearly unacquainted with shame. From this cour- 
age, combined with affluence of idea, came a 
delightful flow of happy converse. ‘Though possess- 
ing so imperfectly the accomplishments ordinarily 
taught to young women, and which may be cul- 
tured to the utmost, and yet leave the thoughts so 
barren, and the talk so vapid—she had that accom- 
plishment which most pleases the taste, and com- 
mands the love, of the man of talent; especially 
if his talent be not so actively employed as to make 
him desire only relaxation where he seeks compan- 
ionship—the accomplishment of facility in inteilect- 
ual interchange—the charm that clothes in musica! 
words beautiful womanly ideas. 

‘** T hear him sigh at this distance,”’ said Violante 
softly, as she still watched her father ; ‘* and me- 
thinks this is a new grief, and not for his country. 
He spoke twice yesterday of that dear English 
friend, and wished that he were here.”’ 

As she said this, unconsciously the virgin 
blushed, her hands dropped on her knee, and she 
fell herself into thought as profound as her father’s, 
but less gloomy. From her arrival in England, 
Violante had been taught a grateful interest in the 
name of Harley L’Estrange. Her father, preserving 
a silence, that seemed disdain, of all his old Italian 
inmates, had been pleased to converse with open 
heart of the Englishman who had saved where 
countrymen had betrayed. He spoke of the sol- 
dier, then in the full bloom of youth, who, uncon- 
soled by fame, had nursed the memory of some 
hidden sorrow amidst the pine-trees that cast their 
shadow over the sunny Italian lake; how Ricca- 
bocea, then honored and happy, had courted from 
his seclusion the English Signor, then the mourner 
and the voluntary exile; how they had grown 
friends amidst the landscapes in which her eyes 
had opened to the day; how Harley had vainly 
warned him from the rash schemes in which he 
had sought to reconstruct in an hour the ruins of 
weary ages; how, when abandoned, deserted, 
eng pursued, he had fled for life—the infant 

iolante clasped to his bosom—the English soldier 
had given him refuge, baffled the pursuers, armed 
his servants, accompanied the fugitive at night to- 
wards the defile in the Apennines, and, when the 
emissaries of a perfidious enemy, hot in the chase, 
came near, had said, ‘* You have your child to 
save! Fly on! Another league, and you are 
beyond the borders. We will delay the foes with 
parley ; they will not harm us.’’ And not till es- 
cape was gained did the father know that the Eng- 
lish friend had delayed the foe, not by parley, but 
by the sword, holding the pass against numbers, 
with a breast as dauntless as Bayard’s in the 
immortal bridge. 

And since then, the same Englishman had never 
ceased to vindicate his name, to urge his cause, 
and if hope yet remained of restoration to land and 
honors, it was in that untiring zeal. 

Hence, naturally and insensibly, this secluded 
and amusing girl had associated all that she read 
in tales of romance and chivalry with the image of 
the brave and loyal stranger. He it was who ani- 
mated her dreams of the past, and seemed born to 
be, in the destined hour, the deliverer of the future. 
Around this image grouped all the charms that the 
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fancy of virgin woman can raise from the enchanted 
lore of old Heroic Fable. Once in her early girl- 
hood, her father (to satisfy her curiosity, eager for 
general description) had drawn from memory a 
sketch of the features of the Englishman—drawn 
Harley, as he was in that first youth, flattered and 
idealized, no doubt, by art and by partial gratitude, 
but still resembling him as he was then; while the 
deep mournfulness of recent sorrow yet shadowed 
and concentrated all the varying expression of his 
countenance ; and to look on him was to say— 
‘**So sad, yet so young!’’ Never did Violante 
pause to remember that the same years which 
ripened herself from infancy into woman, were 
passing less gently over that smooth cheek and 
dreamy brow—that the world might be altering the 
nature, as time the aspect. ‘To her, the hero of 
the ideal remained immortal in bloom and youth. 
Bright illusion, common to us all, where poetry 
once hallows the human form! Who ever thinks 
of Petrarch as the old, time-worn man? Who 
does not see him as when he first gazed on 
Laura !— 


Ogni altra cosa ogni pensicr va fore ; 
E sol ivi con voi rimansi Amore ! 


CHAPTER XII. 


Anp Violante, thus absorbed in reverie, forgot 
to keep watch on the Belvidere. And the Belvi- 
dere was now deserted. The wife, who had no 
other ideal to distract her thoughts, saw Riccabocca 
pass into the house. 

The exile entered his daughter’s room, and she 
started to feel his hand upon her locks and his kiss 
upon her brow. 

** My child!” cried Riccabocca, seating himself, 
** T have resolved to leave for a time this retreat, and 
to seek the neighborhood of London.”’ 

** Ah, dear father, hat, then, was your thought? 
But what can be your reason? Do not turn away ; 
you know how carefully I have obeyed your com- 
mand and kept your secret. Ah, you will confide 
in me !”” 

‘*] do indeed,” returned Riccaboeca, with emo- 
tion. ‘I leave this place, in the fear lest my ene- 
mies discover me. I shall say to others that you 
are of an age to require teachers, not to be obtained 
here. But I should like none to know where we 

a” 

The Italian said these last words through his 
teeth, and hanging his head. He said them in 
shame. 

‘* My mother—(so Violante always called Jemi- 
ma)—my mother, you have spoken to her?” 

** Not yet. There is the difficulty.” 

‘* No difficulty, for she loves you so well,”’ replied 
Violante, with soft reproach. ‘* Ah, why not also 
confide in her? Who so true? so good ?”’ 

**Good—I grant it!’? exclaimed Riecabocca. 
** What then? ‘ Da cattiva Donna guardati, ed alla 
buona non fidar niente,’ (from the bad woman, guard 
thyself; to the good woman trust nothing.) And 
if you must trust,’? added the abominable man, 
‘* trust her with anything but a secret !”’ 

‘¢ Fie,” said Violante, with arch reproach, for 
she knew her father’s humors too well to interpret 


‘his horrible sentiments literally—*‘ fie on your con- 


sistency, Padre carissimo. Do you not trust your 
secret to me?”’ 

“You! A kitten is not a cat, and a girl is not 
a woman. Besides, the secret was already known 
to you, and I had no choice. Peace, Jemima will 
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stay here for the present. See to what you wish to 
take with you ; we shall leave to-night.” 

Not waiting for an answer, Riccabocca hurried 
away, and with a firm step strode the terrace and 
approached his wife. 

** Anima mia,”’ said the pupil of Machiavel, dis- 
guising in the tenderest words the cruellest inten- 
tion—for one of his most cherished Italian proverbs 
was to the effect, that there is no getting on with 
a mule ora woinan unless you coax them—‘‘ Anima 
mia—soul of my being—you have already seen that 
Violante mopes herself to death here.”’ 

‘* She, poor child! Oh no!’’ 

** She does, core of my heart, she does, and is 
as ignorant of music as I am of tent-stitch.”’ 

** She sings beautifully.” 

‘+ Just as birds do, against all the rules, and in 
defiance of gamut. Therefore, to come to the point, 
O treasure of my soul! Iam going to take her 
with me for a short time, perhaps to Cheltenham, 
or Brighton—we shall see.” 

‘* All places with you are the same to me, Al- 
phonso. When shall we go?”’ 

** We shall go to-night ; but, terrible as it is to 
part from you—you—”’ 

** Ah!” interrupted the wife, and covered her 
face with her hands. 

Riecaboeca, the wiliest and most relentless of 
men in his maxims, melted into absolute uxorial 
imbecility at the sight of that mute distress. He 
put his arm round his wife’s waist, with genuine 
atlection, and without a single proverb at his heart 
—* Carissima, do not grieve so; we shall be back 
soon, and travelling is expensive ; rolling stones 
gather no muss, and there is so much to see to at 
home.” 

Mrs. Riecabocea gently rscaped from her hus- 
band’s arms. She withdrew her hands from her 
face, and brushed away the tears that stood in her 
eyes. 

** Alphonso,” she said touchingly, ‘* hear me! 
What you think good, that shall ever be good to 
me. But do not thin): that I grieve solely because 
of vur parting. No, J grieve to think that, despite 
all these years. in which I have been the partner of 
your hearth and elept on your breast—all these 
years in which I have had no thought but, however 
hurably, to de ray duty to you and yours, and could 
have wished taut you had read my heart, and seen 
tere but yonrseif and your child—lI grieve to think 
that you still deem me as unworthy your trust as 
when you stood by my side at the altar.” 

** Trust !’’ repeated Riceabocea, startled and 
conscience-stricken ; ‘* why do you say ‘trust!’ In 
what have | distrusted yout I am sure,” he con- 
tinued, with the artful volubility of guilt, ‘that I 
never doubted your fidelity—hook-nosed, long-vis- 
aged foreigner though I be; never pried into your 
letters, never inquired into your solitary walks ; 
vever heeded your flirtations with that good-looking 
Parson Dale; never kept the money ; and never 
looked into the account-books !”? Mrs. Riecaboeca 
refused even a smile of contempt at these revolting 
evasious ; nay, she seemed scarcely to hear them. 

**Can you think,” she resumed, pressing her 
hand on her heart to still its struggles for relief in 
sobs—** can you think that I could have watched, 
and thought, avd tasked my poor mind so constantly, 
tv conjecture what might best svothe or please you, 
and nut seea, long since, that you have secrets 
known to your daughter—your servant—not to me ! 
Fear not—the secrets cannot be evil, or you would 
not tell them to your innocent child. 








Besides, dv | said the minister smiling, (the minister was a frank, 
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I not know your nature? and do I not love you 
because I know it'—it is for something connected 
with these secrets that you leave your home. You 
think that I should be incautious—imprudent. You 
will not take me with you. Be it so. I go to 
prepare for your departure. Forgive me if 1 have 
displeased you, husband.”’ 

Mrs. Riccabocca turned away! but a soft hand 
touched the Italian’s arm. ‘* O father, can you resist 
this! Trust her!—trust her! Iam a woman like 
her! I answer for her woman’s faith. Be your- 
self—ever nobler than all others, my own father.”’ 

** Diavolo! Never one door shuts but another 
opens,”’ groaned Riccabocca. *‘ Are you a fool, 
child? Don’t you see that it was for your sake only I 
feared—and would be cautious ?”’ 

‘“*For mine! O then, do not make me deem 
myself mean, and the cause of meanness. For 
mine! AmI not your daughter—the descendant of 
men who never feared ?”’ 

Violante looked sublime while she spoke; and 
as she ended she led her father gently on towards 
the door, which his wife had now gained. 

“* Jemima—wife mine !—pardon, pardon,”’ cried 
the Italian, whose heart had been yearning to repay 
such tenderness and devotion—‘* come back to my 
breast—it has been long closed—it shall be open to 
you now and forever.” 

In another moment, the wife was in her right: 
place—-on her husband’s bosom ; and Violante, beau- 
tiful peace-maker, stood smiling 2 while at both, 
and then lifted her eyes gratefully to heaven, and 
stole away. 


CHAPTER XIll. 


On Randal’s return to town, he heard mixed and 
contradictory rumors in the streets, and at the 
clubs, of the probable downfall of the government 
at the approaching session of Parliament. ‘These 
rumors had sprung up suddenly, as if in an hour. 
True that, for some time, the sagacious had shaken 
their heads and said, ‘** Ministers could not last.” 
True that certain changes in policy, a year or two 
before, had divided the party on which the govern- 
ment depended, and strengthened that which op- 
posed it. But still its tenure in office had been so 
long, and there seemed so little power in the oppo- 
sition to form a cabinet of names familiar to official 
ears, that the general public had anticipated, at 
most, a few partial changes. Rumor now went 
far beyond this. Randal, whose whole prospects 
at present were but reflections from the greatness 
of his patron, was alarmed. He sought Egerton, 
but the minister was impenetrable, and seemed 
calm, confident, and imperturbed. Somewhat re- 
lieved, Randa! then set himself to work to find a 
safe home for Riccaboeca ; for the greater need to 
succeed in obtaining fortune there, if he failed in 
getting it through Egerton. He found a quiet 
house, detached and secluded, in the neighborhood 
of Norwood. No vicinity more secure frum espion- 
age and remark. He wrote to Riccabucca, and 
communicated the address, adding fresh assurances 
of his own power tobe of use. The next mornin 
he was seated in his office, thinking very little o 
the details, that he mastered, huwever, with me- 
chanical precision, when the minister who presided 
over that departinent of the public service sent for 
him into his private room, and begged him to take 
a letter to Egerton, with whom he wished to con- 
sult relative to a very important point to be decided 
in the cabinet that day. ‘1 want you to take it,” 
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homely man,) ‘‘ because you are in Mr. Egerton’s 
confidence, and he may give you some verbal mes- 
sage besides a written reply. Egerton is often 
over cautious and brief in the lilera scripta.”’ 

Randal went first to Egerton’s neighboring office 
—he had not been there that day. He then tooka 
cabriolet and drove to Grosvenor Square. A quiet- 
looking chariot was at the door. Mr. Egerton was 
at home; but the servant said, ‘“‘ Dr. F. is with 
him, sir; and perhaps he may not like to be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

‘* What, is your master ill ?”’ 

** Not that I know of, sir. He never says he is 
ill. But he has looked poorly the last day or 
two.”’ 

Randal hesitated a moment; but his commission 
might be important, and Egerton was a man who 
sv held the maxim, that health and all else must 
give way to business, that he resolved to enter ; 
and, unannounced and unceremoniously, as was his 
wont, he opened the dvor of the library. He started 
as he did so. Audley Egerton was leaning back 
on the sofa, and the doctor, on his knees before 
him, was applying the stethoscope to his breast. 
Egerton’s eyes were partially closed as the ‘door 
opened. But at the noise he sprang up, nearly 
oversetting the doctor. ‘** Who ’s that!—how dare 
you!”’’ he exclaimed, in a voice of great anger. 

hen, recognizing Randal, he changed color, bit 
his lip, and muttered drily, ‘I beg pardon for my 
abruptness; what do you want, Mr. Leslie?”’ 

*¢ This letter from Lord ; I was told to de- 


liver it immediately into your own hands; I beg 
pardon—”’ 

** There is no cause,”’ said Egerton, coldly. ‘I 
have had a slight attack of bronchitis ; and as Par- 
liament meets so soon, I must take advice from my 


doctor, if 1 would be heard by the reporters. Lay 
the letter on the table, and be kind enough to wait 
for my reply.”’ 

Randal withdrew. He had never seen a physi- 
cian in that house before, and it seemed surprising 
that Egerton should even take a medical opinion 
upon aslight attack. While waiting in the ante- 
room there was a knock at the street door, and pres- 
ently a gentleman, exceedingly well dressed, was 
shown in, and honored Randal with an easy and 
half-familiar bow. Randal remembered to have 
met this personage at dinner, and at the house of a 
young nobleman of high fashion, but had not been 
introduced to him, and did not even know him by 
name. ‘The visitor was better informed. 

‘Our friend Egerton is busy, I hear, Mr. Les- 
lie,’’ said he, arranging the camellia in his button 
hole. 

** Our friend Egerton!’’ It must be a very great 
man to say, ** Our friend Egerton.”’ 

‘He will not be engaged long, I dare say,”’ re- 
turned Randal, glancing his shrewd, inquiring eye 
over the stranger's person. 

‘+ T trust not; my time is almost as precious as 
his own. I was not so fortunate as to be presented 
to you when we met at Lord Spendquick’s. 
fellow, Spendquick ; and decidedly clever.” 

Lord Spendquick was usually esteemed a gentle- 
saan without three ideas. 

Randal smiled. 


In the mean while the visitor had taken out a card | 


from an embossed morocco case, and now presented 
it to Randal, who read thereon, ‘* Baron Levy, No. 
—, Bruton St.” 

The name was not unknown to Randal. It was 
a name too often on the lips of men of fashion not 


Good | 
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to have reached the ears of an halitué of good 
society. 

Mr. Levy had been a solicitor by profession. He 
had of late years relinquished his ostensible calling ; 
and, not long since, in consequence of some services 
towards the negotiation of a loan, had been created 
a baron by one of the German kings. The wealth 
of Mr. Levy was said to be only equalled by his 
good nature to all who were in want of a tempo- 
rary loan, and with sound expectations of repaying 
it some day or other. 

You seldom saw a finer looking man than Baron 
Levy—about the same age as Egerton, but looking 
|younger: so well preserved—such maguificent 

black whiskers—such superb teeth! Despite his 
|name and his dark complexion, he did not, how- 
ever, resemble a Jew—at Jeast externally ; and, in 
fact, he was not a Jew on the father’s side, but the 
natural son of a rich English grand seigneur, by a 
Hebrew lady of distinction—in the opera. After 
his birth, this lady had married a German trader of 
her own persuasion, and her husband had been pre- 
vailed upon, for the convenience of all parties, to 
adopt his wife’s son, and accord to him his own 
Hebrew name. Mr. Levy, senior, was soon left a 
widower, and then the real father, though never 
actually owning the boy, had shown him great at- 
tention—had him frequently at his house—initiated 
him betimes into his own high-born society, for 
which the boy showed great taste. But, when my 
lord died, and left but a moderate legacy to the 
younger Levy, who was then about eighteen, that 
ambiguous person was articled to an attorney by 
his putative sire, who shortly afterwards returned 
to his native land, and was buried at Prague, where 
his tomb-stone may yet be seen. Young Levy, 
however, continued to do very well without him. 
His real birth was generally known, and rather ad- 
vantageous to him in a social point of view. His 
legacy enabled him to become a partner where he 
had been a clerk, and his practice became great 
amongst the fashionable classes of society. Indeed, 
he was so useful, so pleasant, so much a man of 
the world, that he grew intimate with his clients— 
chiefly young men of rank ; was on good terms with 
both Jew and Christian; and, being neither one 
nor the other, resembled (to use Sheridan’s incom- 
parable simile) the blank page between the Old 
and the New Testament. 

Vulgar, some might call Mr. Levy, from his as- 
surance, but it was not the vulgarity of a man ac- 
customed to low and coarse society—rather the 
mauvais ton of a person not sure of his own posi- 
tion, but who has resolved to swagger into the best 
one he can get. When it is remembered that he 
had made his way in the world, and gleaned to- 
gether an immense fortune, it is needless te add 
that he was as sharp as a needle, and as hard as a 
flint. No man had had more friends, and no man 
had stuck by them more firmly—as long as there 
was a pound in their pockets ! 

Something of this character had Randal heard of 
the baron, and he now gazed, first at his card, and 
then at him with—admiration. 

‘‘T met a friend of yours at Borrowwell’s the 
other day,’’ resumed the baron—‘‘ Young Hazel- 
dean. Careful fellow—quite a man of the world.” 

As this was the last praise poor Frank deserved, 
Randal again smiled. 

The baron went on—‘‘I hear, Mr. Leslie, that 
you have much influence over this same Hazeldean. 
His affairs are in a sad state. I should be very 
happy to be of use to him, as a relation of my 
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friend Egerton’s; but he understands business so 
well that he despises my advice.” 

‘¢] am sure you do him injustice.” 

‘* Injustice! I honor his caution. I say to 
every man, ‘ Don’t come to me—I can get you 
money on much easier terms than any one else ;’ 
and what’s the result? You come so often that 
you ruin yourself; whereas a regular usurer with- 
out conscience frightens you. ‘Cent per cent,’ 
you say; ‘oh, I must pull in.’ If you have influ- 
ence over your friend, tell him to stick to his bill- 
brokers, and have nothing to do with Baron Levy.” 

Here the minister’s bell rung, and Randal, look- 
ing through the window, saw Dr. F. walking to 
his carriage, which had made way for Baron 
Levy’s splendid cabriolet-—a cabriolet in the most 
perfect taste—baron’s coronet on the dark brown 
panels—horse black, with such action !—harness 
just relieved with plating. The servant now en- 
tered, and requested Randal to step in; and, ad- 
dressing the baron, assured him that he would not 
be detained a minute. 

‘* Leslie,’ said the minister, sealing a note, 
‘“‘take this back to Lord——, and say that I shall 
be with him in an hour.”’ 

**No other message'—he seemed to expect 
one.”’ 

‘‘T dare say he did. Well, my letter is official, 
my message is not; beg him to see Mr. before 
we meet—he will understand—all rests upon that 
interview.”’ 

Egerton then, extending the letter, resumed 
gravely, ‘*Of course you will not mention to any 
one that Dr. F. was with me; the health of public 
men is not to be suspected. Hum—were you in 
your own room or the ante-room ?”’ 

*¢ The ante-room, sir.’’ 

Egerton’s brow contracted slightly. 
Levy was there, eh ?’’ 

‘* Yes—the baron.”’ 

‘* Baron! true. Come to plague me about the 
Mexican loan, I suppose. I will keep you no 
longer.”’ 

Randal, much meditating, left the house, and 
reéntered his hack cab. The baron was admitted 
to the statesman’s presence. 


** And Mr. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Ecerton had thrown himself at full length on 
the sofa, a position exceedingly rare with him; 
and about his whole air and manner, as Levy en- 
tered, there was something singularly different 
from that stateliness of port common to the austere 
legislator. The very tone of his voice was dif- 
ferent. It was as if the statesman—the man of 
business—had vanished; it was rather the man of 
fashion and the idler, who, nodding languidly to 
his visitor, said, ‘* Levy, what money can I have 
for a year?” 

‘* The estate will bear very little more. My 
dear fellow, that last election was the very devil. 
You cannot go on thus much longer.”’ 

‘* My dear fellow!’’ Baron Levy hailed Audley 
Egerton as ** my dear fellow.”” And Audley Eger- 
ton, perhaps, saw nothing strange in the words, 
though his lip curled. 

‘*T shall not want to go on thus much longer,’’ 
answered Egerton, as the curl on his lip changed 
toa gloomy smile. ‘* The estate must, meanwhile, 
bear £5000 more.” 

‘*A hard pull on it. 
sell.’’ 

**T cannot afford to sell at present. 

cccc. LIVING AGE. 


You had really better 


I cannot 
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afford men to say, ‘ Audley Egerton is done up— 
his property is for sale.’ ”’ 

‘*It is very sad when one thinks what a rich 
man you have been—and may be yet!’’ 

‘* Be yet! How?’ 

Baron Levy glanced towards the thick mahogany 
doors—thick and impervious as should be the doors 
of statesmen. ‘‘ Why, you know that, with three 
words from you, I could produce an effect upon the 
stocks of three nations, that might give us each a 
hundred thousand pounds. We would go shares.”’ 

‘“* Levy,” said Egerton coldly, though a deep 


blush overspread his face, ‘‘ you are a scoundrel ; 
I interfere with no man’s 
I don’t intend to be a 
I have told you that long 


that is your look-out. 
tastes and conscience. 
scoundrel myself. 
ago.”’ 

The baron laughed, without evincing the least 
displeasure. 

** Well,” said he, ‘‘ you are neither wise nor 
complimentary, but you shall have the money. 
But yet, would it not be better,’’ added Levy, with 
emphasis, ‘* to borrow it, without interest, of your 
friend L’Estrange ?”’ 

Egerton started as if stung. 

** You mean to taunt me, sir!’’ he exclaimed, 

assionately. ‘‘I accept pecuniary favors from 

rd L’Estrange! I!” 

“Tut, my dear Egerton; I dare say my lord 
would not think so ill now of that little act in your 
life which—”’ 

‘* Hold!” exclaimed Egerton writhing. ‘* Hold !’’ 

He stopped, and paced the room, muttering in 
broken sentences, ‘‘To blush before this man! 
Chastisement, chastisement !”’ 

Levy gazed on him with hard and sinister eyes. 
The minister turned abruptly. 

** Look you, Levy,”’ said he, with forced com- 
posure—‘‘ you hate me—why, I know not. Ihave 
never injured you—never avenged the inexplicable 
wrong you did me.”’ 

‘*¢ Wrong !—you a man of the world! Wrong! 
Call it so if you will, then,’’ he added shrinkingly, 
for Audley’s brow grew terrible. ‘‘ But have I 
not atoned it? Would you ever have lived in this 
palace, and ruled this country as one of the most 
influential of its ministers, but for my management 
—my whispers to the wealthy Miss Lestie? Come, 
but for me what would you have been—perhaps a 
beggar?” 

** What shall I be now if I live? Then I should 
not have been a beggar; poor perhaps in money, 
but rich—-rich in all that now leaves my life bank- 
rupt. Gold has not thriven with me; how should 
it? And this fortune—it has passed for the main 
part into your hands. Be patient, you will have it 
all ere long. But there is one man in the world 
who has loved me from a boy, and woe to you if 
ever he learn that he has the right to despise 
me !’? 

‘‘ Egerton, my good fellow,’’ said Levy, with 
great composure, ‘* you need not threaten me, for 
what interest can I possibly have in tale-telling to 
Lord L’Estrange* As to hating you—pooh! 
You snub me in private, you cut me in public, you 
refuse to come to my dinners, you I] not ask me to 
your own; still, there is no man I like better, nor 
would more willingly serve. When do you want 
the £5000?” 

‘¢Perhaps in one month, perhaps not for three 
or four. Let it be ready when required.”’ 

‘** Enough ; depend on it. 


Have you any other 
commands ?”’ 
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** None.”” 

**] will take my leave, then. By the by, what 
do you suppose the Hazeldean rental is worth— 
net?” 

**T don’t know, nor care. You have no designs 
upon hat, toot” 

‘* Well, I like keeping up family connections. 
Mr. Frank seems a liberal young gentleman.’’ 

Before Egerton could answer, the baron had 
glided to the door, and, nodding pleasantly, van- 
ished with that nod. 

Egerton remained, standing on his solitary 
hearth. A drear, single man’s room it was, from 
wall to wall, despite its fretted ceilings and official 
pomp of Bramah escritoires and red boxes. Drear 
and cheerless—no trace of woman’s habitation— 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


no vestige of intruding, happy children. There 
stood the austere man alone. And then with a 
deep sigh he muttered, ** Thank Heaven, not for 
long—it will not last long.” 

Repeating those words, he mechanically locked 
up his papers, and pressed his hand to his heart 
for an instant, as if a spasm had shot through it. 

** So—I must shun all emotion !"" said he, shak- 
ing his head gently. 

In five minutes more, Audley Egerton was in 
the streets, his mien erect, and his step firm as 
ever. 

“‘That man is made of bronze,” said a leader 
of the Opposition to a friend as they rode past 
the minister. *“* What would J cive for his 
nerves !"” 





[Bitter complaints of the Street Organs have been made 
in the Morning Chronicle. Hear the other side.] 


Srr—I suppose I am one of the ‘* persons’’ alluded 
to in the letter of your correspondent, ‘* A Constant 
Reader,’’ to-day. I suppose my house is one of the 
** one or two houses’? which, as the “* police’’ know, 
encourage the Italian organs in our district. I have 
no doubt it is ; and what ’s more, it’s likely to be for 
a good while yet, I can tell your correspondent, whom 
I should very much like te let know a piece of my 
mind for his impertinence in mentioning my house 
and the police in the same sentence. 

I am very much surprised to find you lending 
yourself to the outcry against the poor organ-boys. 
Poor things, I wonder how anybody can have the 
-eruelty to write a word against them. Look at their 
bright black eyes, and their merry brown faces, and 
think what millions of miles they are away from their 
own homes, And*see how fond they are of their dear 
little monkeys, and their hedgehogs, and their porcu- 
pines, and their nasty white mice, which I must say 
{ do not like; and truly sorry I am they can be 
bought for twopence a tail in Covent Garden, as the 
dear children see them on the organs, and overrun 
the house with them, and you think it’s a bit of rag 
on the floor out of your workbox, and it’s a slippery 
mouse you ’ve got in your fingers: but that’s not the 
poor organ-boys’ fault, and it ’s a shame, and unfair 
to bring false accusations against them. 

Then, as to the organs, Mr. Editor. They are a 
real blessing to mothers ; and if you are a father, 
much more « mother, you must know it. I am sure 
I do not know how I should ever get on through my 
day without them. As soon as breakfast ’s over, my 
little Charley gets to the window, (he’s two and 
three months, but has great sense,) for he knows the 
** moogey,’’ as he calls it, (bless his heart,) is com- 
ing. ‘the organ-boy plays for an hour, and has the 
leavings of the breakfust. He’s as regular every 
morning as clockwork. Then comes another with his 
mice, and he plays a hurdygurdy, and I’m sure no 
mother will think a penny too much for keeping a 
child of that age happy for another half-hour. By- 
and-by, the other children come in from school, and 
whatever I should do with them while dinner ’s get- 
ting ready, but for that big ‘‘ hand organ,”’ I can’t 
imagine ; but that dear monster comes about half- 
past twelve, and roars and bangs up and down our 
street till two, and many is the sixpence I send one 
of the little things to take to the handsome, stalwart 
men who play it. It would do your heart good to see 
how the children enjoy it, and how Kate and Louisa 
(who are nearly of a height) polk about the room to 
the music, and make the others laugh. I wish you 
could come in at this time, for I should like your 
opinion of the eldest child ; her dancing master says 
he is greatly mistaken if she will not turn out some- 
bedy. Well, Mr. Editor, the children are gone back 





to school, excepting dear Charley, and I try to do a 
bit of crochet, or knitting ; and, bless you, if you 
knew the help I get from the organs, you would be 
sorry you ever let in a word against them. ‘The dear 
child stands on a chair, watches the little figures 
revolving round and round in circles, and scarcely 
ever pulls out my needles, or wants the thread to 
play at horses. IamsureI don’t grudge that money, 
and I only wish the organs never went away, for 
there ’s always a cry and a roar set up when they do. 

Not to intrude upon your space, (though you have 
had a great many letters against those poor organ- 
boys, and none for them,) I will only add that, as 
the mother of a family, I protest against your attacks 
upon a harmless, interesting, and useful race, and I 
shall go on paying them and encouraging them with ali 
my might and main till some new-fangled law (which I 
suppose will be made if people only keep on complain- 
ing) prevents me. And as for the organs hindering 
people from work, it’s all stuff and contemptible 
excuses. People can work when they’vea mind. [ 
could crochet if all the organs in the world were 
playing. Dr. Johnson lived in Bolt-court, a much 
noisier neighborhood than anywhere organs come, 
and I fancy your correspondents would be glad to 
write like Dr. Johnson. Where there ’s a will there ’s 
away. Ifthe streets are too noisy for fine nerves, 
let the owner move to somewhere else, or let him 
marry respectably and have a family, and then his 
nerves will be in no danger from the poor organ-boys. 

I an, sir, your obedient servant, 
Jane Lucy Mason. 
Villiers-street, Strand, Oct. 31. 
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Moby Dick; or the Whale. By Herman Melville. 
Harper and Brothers: New York. 


No American writer is more sure, at every reap- 
pearance, of a more cheerful welcome than the author 
of Typee. His purity and freshness of style and ex- 
quisite tact in imparting vividness and life-likeness 
to his sketches long since gained him hosts of admirers 
on both sides of the water. This book has all the 
attractiveness of any of its predecessors ; in truth, it 
possesses more of a witching interest, since the 
author’s fancy has taken in it a wilder play than ever 
before. It is ostensibly taken up with whales and 
whalers, but a vast variety of characters and subjects 
figure in it, all set off with an artistic effect that irre- 
sistibly captivates the attention. The author writes 
with the gusto of true genius, and it must be a torpid 
spirit indeed that is not enlivened with the raciness 
of his humor and the redolence of his imagination.— 
NV. Y. Courier. 





_ KOSSUTH. 


[The last steamer brought to us a handsome pamphlet, 
dressed in the Hungarian colors, entitled, ‘“« Authentic 
Life of His Excellency Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hun- 
gary ; his progress from his childhood to his overthrow 
by the combined armies of Austria and Russia ; with a 
full report of his speeches delivered in England, at South- 
ampton, Winchester, London, Manchester, and Birming- 
ham. To which is added his address to the people of the 
United States of America. The whole embellished with 
beautiful engravings. Dedicated, by permission, to M. 
Kossuth.”’ 

We copy the Introduction and the Life ;—especially 
recommending the former to the reader. We have added 
a few words, in brackets, and transposed one sentence, so 
us to show that he left Turkey in the Mississippi.] 


INTRODUCTION. —KOSSUTH’S ELOQUENCE AND POLITI- 
CAL CHARACTER. 


In laying before the public a collection of the 
speeches of M. Kossuth, we must precede it by a 
few remarks on the man himself. Great differences 
of opinion, as is very natural, exist concerning 
him; and we shall state the impression he has 
made on us, and the opinion we have formed of his 
character. 

On one point there is no controversy, no differ- 
ence of opinion, no doubt nor hesitation ; all agree, 
all are at once convinced who have heard him speak, 
or have read one of his speeches, that he is surpass- 
ingly eloquent. It is not that he elicits vociferous 
cheers from well-fed gentlemen after dinner, and is 
greeted by waving of white handkerchiefs from 
crowded galleries of easily excited and sympathiz- 
ing women—scores of very common orators, having 
a favorite theme to dilate on, have effected quite 
as much ;—it is not that the mob huzza vehemently 
as he pronounces some sentiment favorable to the 
rights of the poorest part of humanity, and feel 
themselves ready to follow him, if necessary, to 
battle—demagogues, of no sterling character, have 
done the same in all ages ; it is not that he every- 
where kindles the enthusiasm of every auditory. 
All this, indeed, he does; but more than this, he 
converts opponents into friends ; he convinces the 
sceptical as well as warms the enthusiastic; he as- 
sures the doubtful; he satisfies cold, fastidious 
critics, stirs the blood of reporters, men accustomed 
to listen calmly and uninfluenced to all kinds of 
oratory, and sends them and editors to record at 
their desks their thorough conviction that he is the 
most fascinating speaker they have ever heard. 
‘* Next week,”’ says the editor of the Leeds Mer- 
cury, after describing on Saturday, November 15th, 
some of the most effective passages of his speeches 
at Manchester and Birmingham, “‘ may enable us 
to recover a cool and wise judgment after the too- 
inspiring appeals of the suffering patriot, whose 
voice yet rings in our ears like a trumpet with a 
silver sound.’’ The writer of that is not a young 
man, but long accustomed to hear and take part in 
public speaking of all kinds—a man well practised 


in the world; and yet he, a constant and cautious | 8" 


critic of other men’s acts and words, is carried 
away by Kossuth’s eloquence, and describes it as 
‘* most thrilling,”’ as ‘‘ Shakspearian,” ‘* of Milto- 
nian sublimity,’’ and as “‘ combining more of moral 
and intellectual grandeur” than anything he ever 
knew. The wonderful eloquence which all concede 
to Kossuth, is the source of his power. Whea 
such are its effects—he speaking a atrange tongue, 
and addressing strange men—we may conjecture 
its effects when he uses his mother tongue, and ad- 
dresses hearts and minds with which he is almost 
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as familiar as with his own. ‘‘I may perhaps be 
eloquent,’’ he modestly said at Manchester ; ‘* it 
is so told—in my own language, and when I wane 
to give inspiration to those who hear me ; but here 
(he added gracefully) I have to get inspiration 
from you.”” He has caught it, as he said in the 
Hanover Square Rooms (with more boldness than 
is consistent with our taste), from the ‘* Holy Ghost 
of freedom breathed upon me ;’’ and we now know, 
and he is informed, that he is eloquent in a foreign 
language—more extraordinarily eloquent, indeed, 
than any man that ever appeared in the world. Yet 
he may disappoint many persons. He has none of 
the tricks of oratory: his manner iscalm and unim- 
passioned, grave and earnest; his action may 
be almost described as tame; his voice is not 
strong, and never violent; he uses neither sar- 
casms nor sneers; he neither mocks nor mim- 
ies; his mode of speaking is logical rather 
than poetical: and his influence as an orator is 
wholly intellectual. It is due to noble sentiments 
tersely expressed ; to the utterance of great truths, 
latent in all minds, which the spark of his elo- 
quence kindles into flame; and to beautiful and 
apt illustration of opinions that belong to all, but 
have never before been so clearly expressed. 

at Manchester, he said— 


There are some who endeavor to contract the dem- 
onstrations of sympathy which I have had the honor 
to meet, to the narrow circle of personality. They 
would fain make you believe, that there is no 
more in these demonstrations than a matter of fashion, 
a transitory ebullition of public feeling, passing away 
without leaving a trace, like the momentary bubble ; 
or, at the utmost, a tribute of popular approbation to 
the bravery of a gallant people in a just cause, and 
of consolation to their immerited misfortunes. But I 
say, it isnot so. I say, may no nation on earth have 
reason once to repent of having contemptuously disre- 
garded these my words only because it was but I who 
said them. Isay that the very source of these demon- 
strations is, the instinctive feeling of the people that 
the destiny of mankind has come to the turning point 
of centuries ; it is the cry of alarm upon the ostensible 
approach of universal danger ; it is the manifestation 
of the instinct of self-preservation, roused by the in- 
stinctive knowledge of the fact, that the decisive strug- 
gle of the destiny of Europe was near, and that no 
people, no country, can remain unaffected by the issue 
of this great struggle of principles. A great orator 
has told you that the despotic governments of Europe 
have become weak. So it is. The despotic govern- 
ments of Europe feel their approaching death, and, 
therefore, they will come to the death-struggle. [am 
nothing but the opportunity which elicited the hidden 
spark—the opportunity at which the preéxisting in- 
stinctive appreciation of approaching danger caused 
in every nation the cry to burst forth—the loud cry of 
horror. Or else, how could even the most daring 
sophist explain the fact of the universality of these 
demonstrations, not restricted to where I am present 
—not restricted to any climate—not restricted to the 
peculiar character of a people—not restricted to a sin- 
lar state organization—but spreading through the 
world like the pulsation of one heart—like the 
of an electric battery. The addresses, full of the most 
generous sentiments, which I am honored with in 
England, are the effects of my presence ; but I am but 
the spark which kindles a feeling which has long e- 
isted, from the people of the metropolis down to the 
solitary hamlets, hidden by neighboring mountains 
from the vicissitudes of public life. 


Thea, after referring to the many tributes he had 
received from many places, he continued— 


Is this personal? What have I in my person, in 
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my present, in my future, not to justify, but even to 
explain this universality of demonstration? Nothing, 
entirely nothing ; only the knowledge that I am a 
friend of freedom, the friend of the people—so I am 
nothing but the opportunity for the manifestation of 
the instinctive feeling of so many nations, that the 
dragon of oppression draws near, and that the St. 
George of liberty is ready to wrestle with him. A 
philosopher was once questioned, how could he prove 
the existence of God? ‘* Why,’’ answered he, ‘‘ by 
opening my eyes. God is seen everywhere ; in the 
growth of the grass, and in the movements of the 
stars ; in the warbling of the lark, and in the thunder 
of heaven.’’ Even so I prove that the decisive strug- 
gle in mankind’s destiny draws near ; I appeal to the 
sight of your eyes ; I appeal to the pulsations of your 
hearts, and to the judgments of your minds. You 
know, you see, you feel that the judgment is drawing 
near. How blind are those men who have the affecta- 
tion to believe, or at least to assert, that it is only 
certain men who push to revolution the continent of 
Europe, which also, but for their revolutionary acts, 
would be quiet and contented! Contented! With 
what? With oppression and servitude? France con- 
tented, with its constitution turned into a pasquinade ? 
Germany contented, with being turned into a fold of 
sheep, pent up to be shorn by some thirty tyrants? 
Switzerland contented, with the threatening ambition 
of encroaching despots? Italy contented with the 
King of Naples, or with the priestly government of 
Rome, the worst of human inventions? Austria, Bo- 
hemia, Croatia, Dalmatia, contented with having been 
driven to butchery, and after having been deceived, 
with having been plundered, oppressed, and laughed 
at as fools? Poland contented with being murdered ? 
Hungary, my poor Hungary, contented with being 
more than murdered—buried alive ?—for it is alive ! 
What I feel is but a weak pulsation of that feeling 
which pervades the breasts of the people of my coun- 
try. Prussia contented with slavery? Vienna con- 
tented? Lombardy, Pesth, Milan, Venice, Brescia, 
Ragusa, Prague contented? Contented with having 
been bombarded, burned, plundered, sacked, and 
their populations butchered? Half of the European 
continent contented—with the scaffold, with the hang- 
man, with the prison, with having no political rights 
at all; but having to pay innumerable millions for the 
highly beneficial — of being kept in a state of 
serfdom! That is the condition of the continent of 
Europe ; and is it not ridiculous and absurd in men 
to prate about individuals disturbing the peace and 
tranquillity of Europe ? 


These are truths, which every man feels, most 
impressively stated. They come home to the judg- 
ment of all, and plainly show us that the secret of 
his great power is a vivid appreciation of the prev- 
alent feelings of all men, and finding expression for 
them in their own language. 

One or two other specimens of his great mastery 
over human feelings we will here present to our 
readers, to convince them that Kossuth is one of 
the greatest orators that has ever appeared in the 
world. Describing the conduct of the Hungarian 
Diet, wherein he laid before it the alternative of 
either surrendering their liberties or of arming 
against Austria, he said :— 


Reluctant to present the neck of the realm to the 
deadly stroke which aimed at its very life, and anx- 
ious to bear up against the horrors of fate, and man- 
fully to fight the battle of legitimate defence, scarcely 

I spoken the word, scarcely had I added that the 
defence would require two hundred thousand men and 
eighty millions of florins, when the spirit of freedom 
moved through the hall, and nearly four hundred 
representatives rose as one man, and, lifting their 
right arms towards God, solemnly said, “‘ We grant 
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it—freedom or death !’’ [The ‘solemnity of gesture 
and voice with which Kossuth uttered these words, 
says the reporter, produced a powerful effect on the 
assembly.] Thus they spoke, and there they stood in 
calm and silent majesty, awaiting what further word 
might fall from my lips. And for myself: it was my 
duty to speak, but the grandeur of the moment and 
the rushing waves of sentiment benumbed my tongue. 
A burning tear fell from my eyes, a sigh of adoration 
to the Almighty Lord fluttered on my lips ; and, bow- 
ing low before the majesty of my people, as I bow now 
before you, gentlemen, I left the tribunal silently, 
speechless, mute. [Kossuth here paused for a few 
moments, overpowered by his emotion—and for this 
remark, too, we are indebted to the reporter—with 
which the company deeply sympathized.] Pardon me 
my emotion—the shadows of our martyrs passed be- 
fore my eyes ; I heard the millions of my native land 
once more shouting ‘* Liberty or death !”’ 


Deeply sympathizing with him, the whole com- 
pany cheered responsive to his feelings, and every 
man, we believe, if he could be questionec, would 
have declared that never in his life, neither from 
the pulpit nor the judgment seat—neither from the 
bar nor from the hustings—neither in Parliament 
nor in any public assembly, had he heard such 
thrilling words as were uttered by Kossuth at Bir- 
mingham. We have heard him speak as well as 
read his speeches; we have listened also to most 
of the great orators of the last thirty years; and 
nothing which we ever heard or read—the most 
fervent from Dr. Chalmers, the most elaborate from 
Lord Brougham, the most neat and finished from 
Lord Lyndhurst, the most pointed and poetical 
from Canning, the most rounded and impressive 
from the late Lord Grey, the most terse from Cob- 
den, the most sparkling from W. J. Fox—ever ap- 

eared so effectually impressive as the oratory of 

ossuth. Let us call attention to another splendid 
passage, in which, for the first time almost in his- 
tory, justice has been done to those who, looking 
out for no peerages, nor stars, nor garters, die 
fighting for liberty and their country :— 


Perhaps there might be some glory in inspiring 
such a nation, and to such a degree. But I cannot 
accept the praise. No; it is not I who inspired the 
Hungarian people—it was the Hungarian people who 
inspired me. Whatever I thought and still think— 
whatever I felt, and still feel—is but a feeble pulsa- 
tion of that heart which in the breast of my people 
beats. The glory of battles is ascribed to the leaders 
in history ;--theirs are the laurels of immortality. 
And yet on meeting the danger they know that, alive 
or dead, their name will upon the lips of the people 
forever live. How different, how much purer, is the 
light spread on the image of thousands of the people’s 
sons who, knowing that where they fall they will lie 
unknown, their names unhonored and unsung, but 
who, nevertheless, animated by the love of freedom 
and fatherland, went on calmly, singing national 
anthems, against the batteries, whose cross-fire vom- 
ited death and destruction on them, and took them 
without firing a shot—they who fell, falling with the 
shout, ‘‘ Hurrah for Hungary !’’ And so they died 
by thousands, the unnamed demigods! Such is the 
people of Hungary. 


He afterwards continued with great—perhaps 
even greater sublimity— 


With us, those who beheld the nameless viotims of 
the love of country, lying on the death-field beneath 
Buda’s walls, met but the impression of a smile on 
the frozen lips of the dead, and the dying answered 
those who would console but by the words, ‘‘ Never 
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mind, Buda is ours. Hurrah for the fatherland !’’ 
So they spoke and died. He who witnessed such 
scenes, not as an exception, but as a constant rule, 
of thousands of the -people’s nameless sons ; he who 
saw the adolescent weep when told hewas yet too 
young to die for his land ; he who saw the sacrifices 
of spontaneity ; he who heard what a fury spread 
over the people on hearing of the catastrophe ;. he 
who marked his behavior towards the victors after all 
was lost ; he who knows what sort of curse is mixed 
in the prayers of the Magyar, and knows what sort 
of sentiment is burning alike in the breast of the old 
and of the child, of the strong man and of the tender 
wife, and ever will be burning on, till the hour of 
national resurrection strikes ; he who is aware of all 
this, will surely bow before this people with respect, 
and will acknowledge, with me, that such a people 
wants not to be inspired, but that it is an everlasting 
source of inspiration itself. 


Tn no speech or writings, ancient or modern, are 
finer passages to be found; and when we reflect 
that these were spoken by a stranger to our Jan- 
guage, our admiration is mingled with astonish- 
ment, and we pronounce the man to be one of the 
great marvels of intellectual power—one of the 
heroes who, at distant intervals, appear in the 
world, and give their names to its most conspicuous 
epochs. 

We shail, in this introduction, say nothing fur- 
ther of the wonderful eloquence which all concur 
in ascribing to him, but advert to those moral 
qualities which constitute his character, and of 
which his eloquence is but the sign and the man- 
ifestation. 

Preéminent in Kossuth’s mind, and it is shown 
in his whole history, long before there was any 
question of quarrel with Austria, or of revolution 
and separation, or of anything but a constitutional 
reform, which has been agitated by the Hungarians 
for the last thirty years—preéminent in Kossuth’s 
mind is his love of Hungary, and his desire for its 
freedom and independence. He said of himself at 
Birmingham, speaking what we know to be true, 
and expressing in one passage, in which he con- 
trasted the stubbornness of past ages with the 
exigencies of modern times, the whole history of 
the present political agitation of Europe— 


I was yet young, sir, under rigorous circumstances, 
almost anti-didactically, preparing my soul for the 
duty, which is a common one to us all—to be useful 
as far as possible to fatherland and to humanity. 
The great things that have since occurred I could not 
then anticipate. [I could not anticipate that it was I 
who would have by my sufferings to break way to the 
freedom of thought in my native land—that it was I 
who, by applying to several special objects of associa- 
tion which has produced so many wonders in this 
glorious country—should have unprecedented influ- 
ence on my nation’s life, capable of leading from the 


indifference of despondency to the cheerfulness of | 


activity, and by activity to self-confidence ; that the 
liberation of my people from those hereditary burthens 
that have weighed them down for 500 years ; that 
the potitical emancipations which transformed the 
close hall of privileges into an open temple of common 
liberty ; that the sanction of the great principle of 
equality in duties and rights, should ever be asso- 
ciated with the recollection of my humble name, or 
that it should be my lot to reconcile the stubbornness 
of past ages with present necessities and the exigen- 
cies of modern times. 


The intense love of country and of liberty 
took captive the affections of his countrymen. 
‘‘That is the key,” he said at Birmingham, ‘‘ of 
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the faith and truth my people have in me, their 
plain, unpretending brother—a faith neither troubled 
by a deluge of calumnies nor broke by adversity. 
It is that my people take me still for the incarna- 
tion of their wishes, their affections and_ their 
hopes.’’ The same love of freedom and fatherland 
now recommends him to the admirers of freedom 
of all descriptions throughout Europe, who are con- 
tending under various names, but all under the 
impulse of ** present necessities and the exigencies 
of modern times’? against the ‘* stubbornness of 
past ages,’’ still embodied in the ancient barbarity 
of despotism. ‘ 

He is actually, as he has described himself, the 
incarnation of a great principle—and in him all 
things are subservient to that. It is the master 
passion of his soul. It is not surprising, therefere, 
to those who are aware that any strong emotion 
converts all passing events and circumstances to its 
own aliment, that Kossuth should have addressed in 
their own language many of the political sects and 
classes, who under different names are battling in 
that twilight which in all branches of knowledge 
—politics as well as geology—precedes the full 
day of science, ‘‘ for the exigencies of modern 
times” against the ‘* stubbornness of past ages.” 
It is common to all men of genius to have ve 
vivid as well as clear conceptions, every one o 
which, while it lasts, is overpoweringly convincing. 
Within the sphere of their attributes, and to serve 
the great end for which they are endowed with 
genius, ** they are all things to all men.” Hence 
Kossuth, in pleading his noble cause, with men 
animated by the same desire as himself, though 
they take different and adverse means to conquer 
‘the stubbornness of past ages,’’ appears to some 
persons perhaps of superficial minds—to be incon- 
sistent; but he is undeviatingly constant—the 
needle is not more constant—to the great animating 
passion of his soul. Accordingly, whatever may 
be the apparently verbal inconsistencies de 
in his different speeches, by socialists when he is 
speaking to the middle classes of England, and by 
the middle classes of England when he is commu- 
nicating with socialists, (both like him struggling 
to reconcile the stubbornness of the past with the 
exigencies of the present,) there are certain great 
points to which he remains invariably true. 

He is a very earnest man, and his spirit is es- 
sentially religious. In every discourse a lively 
sense of his and of all men’s dependence on Provi- 
dence is always apparent. It is nothing simulated 
for gain, it is plainly in his heart. ‘The foundation 
of all his hopes is a fervent faith. Some of his 
expressions, as when he spoke of the ‘* inspiration 
of the Holy Ghost of freedom,’’ may possibly be 
offensive to some minds, but all his speeches dis- 
play a constant reliance on the Power which rules 
the thoughts and heart of man—and he contends, 
fur freedom as a duty, because ‘‘God has not 
created this fair world to be a prison to humanity. 
Peace can only be founded upon the contentment 
of nations; and that contentment is a fruit which 
in no other garden than liberty grows.’’ 

He fights against despotism, as he has repeated 
over and over again, because it is immoral ; because 
it invades life and destroys property ; because, as 
he shows by the different rate of mortality in free 
England and despotic Russia, it kills more human, 
beings than any war, and has sacrificed in a year 
more lives than have fallen in five centuries in 
battling for freedom. As a religious man, he. 
feels deeply the obligations of morality, and his 
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policy is founded on its principles, in opposition to 
the tortuous and dark diplomacy of despotism. 
His love of fatherland and humanity alike dictate 
a hatred of the Czar; of the Emperor of Austria ; 
and he never swerves from honestly and openly 
expressing that hatred. At the same time, his 
one great object precludes him from making him- 
aclf exclusively a partisan of any of the political 
sects and political faiths that are found in —_ 
e boldly avows himself, as far as Hungary is 
ncerned, a republican. ‘* Here I take the oppor- 
tunity,’’ he said at Manchester, ‘‘ of declaring that 
it is true, I, for my own country, I, for myself, 
have republican convictions. I have a conviction 
that, in Hungary, after what has happened, though 
it has been the most monarchical country a thou- 
sand years in Europe, it would be impossible, be- 
cause the treachery of the house of Hapsburg has 
driven out every faith of the people in the principle, 
w restore its allegiance to monarchy. But never 
it came to my mind to have the pretension that I 
will go on all through the world to preach govern- 
ment forms. I consider,’ he added, ‘‘ the forms 
of government may be different, according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘I'here is freedom in England under 
a monarchy, and freedom in the United States 
uader a republic; but I never gave myself out as 
a knight-errant against whatever form of govern- 
ment exists.’”’ He is convinced of the necessity 
of a republic for Hungary, and he knows his own 
country better than we know it; but, like a true 
apostle of genuine freedom, he finds it in men’s 
own will, and admits its possible existence in 
France, and its actual existence in America, under 
a republic, while he honors, praises, and almost 
worships the freedom and its consequences he has 
beheld in monarchical England. As a religious 
man, and a moral man, he cannot be the patron of 
anarchy or disorders of any kind, but he recognizes, 
consistently with the history of mankind, the pos- 
sibility of freedom, of order, and of property, existing 
under various forms of government. Most beauti- 
fully and logically did he show the immorality 
under some circumstances of peace, and justify 
war by the very highest principles of religion :— 


Let us take into consideration, first, in a private 
respect, the word peace ; for instance, a man is kicked 
out of his house ; what shall he do with regard to the 
principles of the Peace Association? He must try to 
convince by reason his assailant, of course, but un- 
happily he answers by blows. Must he recur to the 
protection of the law ?—that is of course. Well, but 
where there is no law, where the assailant is above 
the law, what is to be done? Surrender his prop- 
erty? I believe that would be so much as to sur- 
render the principle of security of property, upon 
which, as upon a pillar of two of the social order, 
reposes, whilst it would be opposed to the instinct of 
self-preservation which God has given to the least 
worm itself. Attacked on the high road by a mur- 
derer, will he offer his robe to the assailant? Or, if 
be cannot otherwise defend himself and preserve his 
life, will he not slay him? No man, whatever society 
he may belong to, will give his robe to a murderer, 
in ae to keep peace with his assailant. So I 
qonsider it always, and so it must be considered, that 
werd of peace, which is taken up to agitate and to 
garry, by that glorious association ;—that the prin- 
ciple of legislative indifference, of non-resistance is a 

mt word from that of peace. That is precisel 
the case in Europe now. Nations are murdered, 
mations are oppressed by brutal violence, and the 
despots will not give up ; at least they will try to the 
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last. Now, what shall do the oppressed nations? 
Shall they rely upon the aw of pacification ? 
Shall they rely that they themselves will abandon 
their power? Never ; despots abandon never power. 
Shall they look to history? Where is a single free 
country which was not forced to win those institutions 
—which secure the universal progress and develop- 
ment of liberty? Suppose you had not had your 
revolution of 1665, England were in the same condi- 
tion as Hungary now. Therefore I confidently know 
that it is not possible for the glorious Association of 
Peace to have the intention to condemn the nations 
of Europe to that state, to wait for artificial buildings 
of despotism to fall by themselves, because never in 
history they fell by themselves, but only when the 
people helped them to fall. I affirm, that it is on 
liberty and justice alone that peace can be perma- 
nently based. As to the principle of the Peace Soci- 
ety, as a Christian principle, none can share more 
heartily than myself in sympathy for it. What is 
the Christian religion? Dol not read the afgelic 
words, ‘* Glory to God in the highest ; peace on earth 
and good-will to men?’’ But peace to tyrants ?— 
that is oppression. Peace to murderers ?—that would 
be the suicide of society, and that is not Christian. 
The second great Christian principle is, ‘* Thou shalt 
love thy neighbor as thyself, and do unto others as 
thou wish others to do to thee.’’ Now, if anybody 
sees @ murderer come and pull his neighbor’s house 
down, would it not be required by that principle that 
he should go and help him? Therefore, if so, I ask 
every member, to whatever part of the Peace Society 
he belongs, to remember that great rule, given by 
our Saviour to humanity. The Saviour has said, 
** Thou shalt do to thy neighbor as thou would do to 
thyself.’’ I find, too that it is a Christian duty to give 
to the emperor what belongs to him, but it is not 
taught by the Christian religion to give him what 
does not belong to him—the freedom of mankind is 
not the property of an emperor ora king. The second 
principle of this glorious association is that of non-in- 
terference in foreign matters. That is precisely what 
I ask for. My friends, I am not come to entreat 
England to take up arms for the restoration of Hun- 
gary. I only entreat England will go on, respecting, 
and making respected, the sovereign right of every 
nation to dispose of its own domestic affairs. 


On such evidence, we affirm M. Kossuth's 
speeches to be fervently religious, and to inculcate 
the most noble principles. They are based on a 
respect fur those sacred Jaws which hold society 
together, and which are far superior to all the laws 
man enacts. His arguments are all in favor of 
the inviolability of life, of the protection of property, 
of national independence, of the necessity of order, 
and of the prosperity and happiness of freedom ; 
and he has nothing in common with those who 
would disturb property, take away life, and throw 
society into anarchy, in pursuit of a political theory 
dignified by a holy name. The sure ground of his 
resistance to the Austrians was special, continued, 
and flagrant wrong done to Hungary. ‘That the 
circumstances of the times turned the constitutional 
resistance into an attempt at complete revolution 
and the deposition of the old tyranny, is not to be 
reckoned to him as blame, unless he was the cause 
of the French Revolution, which excited commotion 
in all the ill-governed countries of Europe. Nor 
can he be censured for the failure at present, unless 
it be supposed that he is endowed with power to 
control events; and that, having meant well, and 
struggled nobly, he is to be judged by a different 
standard from all the other statesmen and heroes 
who have ever appeared in the world. 
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LIFE OF KOSSUTH—FROM THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
NEWS. 


The man who began life by cheering his 
affrighted countrymen while the cholera ravaged 
their homes ; who afterwards suffered years of im- 
prisonment as the reporter of his country’s wrongs ; 
resigned the governorship of Hungary, when its 
liberties were guaranteed; and in captivity and 
desolation, refused with scorn the infamous price 
at which the Turks first offered him an asylum, 
deserves a public history of his life. 

Louis Kossuth, Governor of Hungary, only son 
of Andreas Kossuth, by his wife, Caroline Weber, 
was born on the 27th of April, 1802, at Monok, in 
the county of Zemplin. At an early age he was 
sent to the Calvinist College of Patak, to be edu- 
cated. In 1819 he commenced the ordinary course 
of legal study, and attended the district court of 
Eperies and the royal court at Pesth. Having 
completed his studies, he returned to Monok in 
1822, and was appointed honorary attorney to the 
county. He was fond of sports, and at this time 
gave far more of his time to the field than to law ; 
but even as a young man, he paused at his sport to 
oppose the efforts of Austria to imperialize Hun- 

ary. 

In 1831 the cholera broke out in Hungary: the 
disease was strange—its ravages terrible. The 
idea seized upon the Slovack peasants that the 
upper classes had poisoned the water, and they 
rose and murdered the clergy, Jews, and landlords. 
All people were terror-stricken. In this dark 
hour of his country’s history, Kossuth became 
publicly known. Wherever the pestilence was 
most deadly or the fear greatest he appeared to 
urge measures of relief, address the people, and by 


his plain and earnest eloquence dispel their delu- 


sion, and calm their excitement. Thus distin- 
guished, he was named ¥y several peeresses to 
attend the Diet of 1832 as their proxy; which 
nomination gave the right to speak, but not to vote. 
He spoke but once in the Diet; for his attention 
was given to a far more important object than 
making speeches. Except to those who heard 
them, either as members or as visitors, the doings 
of the Diet were known only by a miserable par- 
liamentary committee report, onesided and lifeless. 
Kossuth laboriously wrote reports, and sent them in 
manuscript to a number of subscribers. The inter- 
est excited by his able summary of important docu- 
ments and speeches so increased that, in 1834, his 
subscribers amounted to eighty. To diminish the 
cost and to extend the circulation and usefulness of 
the paper, he set up alithographie press. Against 
this move the Austrian government took measures. 
‘The great question then before the Diet was the 
abolition of serfdom: from this a diversion was the 
thing of all others desired by Austria. It was felt 
that a discussion on the liberty of the press would 
distract attention from the more vital question, and 
Kossuth, therefore, followed the advice of the 
friends with whom he acted, gave up the press and 
resumed the manuscript. The primitive little 
newspaper was read at the club of every one of the 
fifty-two Hungarian counties, and served to awaken 
an interest in practical measures, and to oppose the 
systematic aggression of Austria. 

The sittings of the Diet ended in 1836. It had 
shown too much the spirit of reform to please the 
court at Vienna; and, to stay the progress of its 
measures, the old hackneyed story of a conspiracy 
was trumped up, and several young men of note 
were arrested. ‘Their trials nearly resembled those 
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of Naples so well exposed by Mr. Gladstone; 
Kossuth urged the unconstitutionalism of the pro- 
ceedings, but in vain: the influence of the men 
was dangerous to Austrian encroachment, and they 
were found guilty and imprisoned. 

Kossuth diligently continued his paper. ‘The 
county meetings—the same as the old English 
shiremotes—were then of great importance ; they 
discussed every project of reform, and resolved 
upon the course the representatives of the 
counties should adopt in the Diet; they were, 
in short, local parliaments in preparation for the 
Diet or great Parliament. Hitherto, however, 
the several counties had been isolated. The 
news-letter reported the proceedings, and the coun- 
ties understood each other, and became united. 
The paper, thus, though then but in manuscript, 
became a new power—the people felt it, the Im- 
peria] Court took fright, and in 1837 Kossuth was 
thrown into gaol. He was kept for a year without 
a trial, and then sentenced to four years’ imprison- 
ment. For the success of such tyranny there had, 
however, been too much written, too much spoken 
in the counties: the excitement became great. 
The Diet again met in 1839, and opened its pro- 
ceedings by declaring the prosecution of Kossuth 
illegal. he supplies were refused, and only 
granted in May, 1840, on the condition of the 
immediate liberation of Kossuth, and a complete 
amnesty for all political offenders. ‘The supplies 
were granted on the 15th of May, and next day 
the prisoners were liberated. 

Three years had passed over Kossuth in solitary 
confinement, without books, without writing mate- 
rials. When on that day he came forth from prison, 
pale, worn, broken, in all but hope for Hungary, 
an immense concourse of people assembled to wel- 
come his liberation. He was escorted through the 
town that night by a procession with some thousand 
torch-bearers—the mode in Hungary of giving a 
triumph with the highest honor. Not wholly 
uncheered had his prison hours been, since she, who 
in the following year became his wife, had glad- 
dened his mother's home, and touched his patriot 
heart. On the 10th of January, 1841, Kossuth 
married Teresa Meszlenyi. 

The liberated patriot returned with renewed 
energy to the press. The ministry and a majority 
of the Diet were liberal, and on New Year’s Day; 
1841, with Kossuth as editor, appeared the first 
number of the Pesti Hirlap (‘* Pesth Journal.’*) 
At first it was published four times a week, but 
soon it became a daily paper. Its circulation rose 
rapidly to five, six, eight, and ten thousand; and 
at one period reached even to twelve thousand. Its 
influence was immense. Opinion throughout Hun- 

ary was fast gathering to the full strength of union. 

ut Austria was not idle ; and, in 1844, the im- 
perial powers succeeded in changing the ministry. 

The Liberals of 1838 were displaced by Iinperial-- 
ists, and the editorship of the Hirlap was taken. 
from Kossuth. He had become convinced that, to- 
make the progress of reform safe, it must be begun: 
by reform of the counties, and must enlist the peo-- 
ple. He therefore devoted himself to the emanei- 
pation of the serfs, and the enfranchisement of the 
trade of Hungary from the prohibition to import 
only Austrian manufactures, and export no manu- 
factured goods of Hungary to Austria. For this 
purpose he formed the bedetgyle, an association 
pledged to consume no Austrian goods until the 
tariff was reformed. 

The effect of this league was soon felt. Aus- 
trian manufacturers, to preserve their trade, had to 
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transplant their factories to Hungary. To repress 
this new-born spirit, the court at Vienna fell upon 
the device of appointing imperial commissioners at 
the head of the counties, in the place of the lord- 
lieutenants, who were the old constitutional heads. 
This step increased the agitation. The reform 
leaders from every quarter of the kingdom met at 
?esth, and during the quarterly fairs of 1846 and 
1847, to which the people came from all parts, the 
needful measures of reform were publicly discussed 
one by one, and in every detail determined. At 
the head of this movement, as chairman of the 
meetings, was the late Count Louis Batthyani. 
Kossuth made able speeches, and rose in popular- 
ity; he was as practical as he was eloquent. 
Batthyani felt Kossuth’s importance, and exerted 
himself to the utmost to secure his election to the 
Diet for the county of Pesth. The Diet met in 
November, 1847. Previously, the project of 
reform of the Liberals had been published; and, 
immediately the Diet met, the law abolishing the 
feudal service of the tenants and the immunity of 
the nobles from taxation, passed the Lower House. 

Kossuth, as representative of the county of Pesth, 
became, by his eloquence, the most popular man 
of the Diet, and, in the commencement of 1848, 
made his great speech on the liberties of Hungary. 
He argued that, as the government was constituted, 
progress was impossible. Hungary was ruled by 
a monarch who served two parts of his dominions 
in different capacities: at Vienna he was emperor, 
and absolute ; at Presburg, a king, and limited by 
the constitution. The result must be constant 
encroachment and distrust. It was not possible at 
the same time to be an imperial tyrant and the 
tuler of a free people. Formerly every state of 
the Austrian dominions had a constitution. The 


three hundred years’ rule of the house of Hapsburg 


and the thirty years’ war had wrested this consti- 
tution from all but Hungary, and now either the con- 
stitution must be restored to all, or Hungary must 
follow the other states into slavery. The sole 
safeguard, therefore, of Hungarian liberty was in 
the restoration of their ancient rights and liberties 
to every state of the Austrian empire. 

In the Diet the speech was heard with profound 
wonder and respect ; out of doors its idea of security 
to Hungary by the enfranchisement of the whole 
Austrian people was caught up with enthusiasm. 
The popularity of Kossuth increased. It was felt 
that the proposal originating in the Diet could be 
truly put as that of the whole Hungarian people. 
Never was eloquence followed more quickly by 
practical results. It was determined that a project 
for the restoration of the constitutions should be 

repared and carried by deputation to the emperor. 
The report of the speech and account of the pro- 
ceedings, reached Vienna on the same day with 
the news of the revolution in Paris and the flight 
of Louis Philippe. Forthwith the people were in 
commotion, and the storm of excitement ruse, 
until, on the 18th of March, it burst into revelu- 
tion ; the soldiers refused to fire on the populace, 
the court was terror-stricken, Metternich fled, and 
the Hungarian deputation, with Kossuth at its 
head, arrived at Vienna. 

The emperor, who at once received them, was 
complacence itself, accepted the project of the con- 
stitution, and at the same time entreated Kossuth 
to restore the peace of Vienna, ‘‘ which he alone 
-eould do, and, doing which, he would prove him- 
self the best friend ofthe Hapsburg dynasty.”’ 
Kossuth consented, and, with the theme of re- 
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raising to its former glory the Austrian empire by 
the restoration of the ancient rights of self-govern- 
ment, he gave direction to the disturbed ferment 
of ideas amongst the people, fixed their thoughts 
upon law and order, restored faith in the emperor, 
and made peace. 

Exactly one month after these events, the em- 
peror, accompanied by his whole family, came in 
state to Presburg, to swear to the constitution, 
give his sanction to the reformed Jaws, and affirm 
the cabinet of Count Batthyani. In this ministry 
Kossuth was, on the 11th of April, appointed min- 
ister of finance, and Francis Pulszki, under see- 
retary of state, in the same department. The 
Diet had resolved that in future the nobility, or 
freeholders, in common with the rest of the people, 
should pay the taxes from which they had hitherto 
been exempt. These appointments were made, 
avowedly, because no Jess popular men could dare 
to carry the measure, but at bottom with the secret 
hope that Austria could stir up such opposition to 
this equality of taxation that the popularity of the 
liberal ministers would be lost in the attempt, and 
the men become so hated, that in all probability 
the bullet of some assassin, or the waters of the 
Danube, might close their career. 

Whilst the Hungarian ministry were trustfully 
engaged in laborious preparation of their reform 
measures to be brought before the Diet, the atten- 
tion of the Court of Vienna was absorbed in in- 
trigues—their prime mover being the Archduchess 
Sophia, sister of the Queens of Prussig, Saxony, 
| the King of Bavaria, and mother of the present 
emperor ; a woman of boundless ambition, and who, 
from her ability and resolution, has earned the 
name of being the only man in the family of Haps- 
burg. Her object was not only the maintenance 
of Imperialism as it stood, but its extension over 
the whole of Hungary—her means, the awaking 
of the race hatred between the Croats, Servians, 
-nd Wallachs—her man for the work, Jellachich. 
Her scheme being unfolded to him, he at first 
refused to enter upon it, for the simple reason that 
it would be unconstitutional, or, in plainer words, 
an imperial treason. The archduchess burst into 
tears, caught him in her arms, and declared that 
without him they were all lost. He gave way, and 
became a traitor. Buttwo or three days were over 
since the emperor had sworn to the constitution at 
Presburg, when Jellachich was sent for, to be 
named Ban of Croatia, and go forth to create, as 
the last prop of Imperialism, civil war amongst a 
people then one in their enthusiasm for reform of 
the constitution and the laws. Jellachich was not 
long in entcring upon his service. On the 14th 
of May the Servians declared war against the 
Hungarians, and rose, and, without quarter, put to 
death all the Hungarians they could find. ‘Troops 
were sent against them, but, notwithstanding the 
most positive instructions of the minister of war, 
they continually acted, under secret instructions 
from the court at Vienna, solely on the defensive, 
and so gave the Servians opportunity to gather 
strength. The Croats at the same time refused to | 
acknowledge the Hungarian ministry or the laws 
of the Diet, although their own representatives had 
helped to pass them. ‘The open instructions sent 
to Jellachich, although several were autograph 
letters of the emperor himself, to obey the Hunga- 
rian ministry, were perseveringly disregarded ; he 
began to assemble an army on the frontier, and was 
declared, on the 10th of June, a traitor by the 
emperor. Still the Hungarian Diet, unwilling to 
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declare war against the Croats, proposed that the 
Archduke John should be appointed mediator. 
His mission failed. Jellachich, in his own paper, 
boasted that he had authority for all his acts, and 
that in everything contrary to them the emperor 
acted by compulsion. 

On the Ist of September the Croatian army 
crossed the frontier. Still the Diet of Hungary 
were resolved, if it were possible, to avert war; 
and a deputation, consisting of several members of 
the ministry, the House of Peers and Commons— 
in all, sixty persons—was sent to Vienna, and had 
an audience, for the purpose of explanation, on the 
9th of September, with the emperor, at the palace 
at Schoéubrun. His answer was evasive; and 
whilst the deputies were still hearing him, there 
was found in the ante-room the official paper de- 
claring that the emperor approved of every act of 
The deputation departed in silence ; 
but every man returned to Presburg with the red 
war feather in his hat. 

There was little room left for doubt as to the 
future ; but they resolved, as one further effort tor 
peace, tu send a deputation to the Austrian Diet at 
Vienna. It arrived on the 10th of September, was 
refused admittance, and the Hungarian ministry 
resigned. On the 13th, the Minister of the Inte- 
rior vecupied alone the ministerial place in the 
Hungarian Diet. The Diet called upon Kossuth 
fur the time to resume his position; he obeyed, 
and, taking again his official seat, was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. ‘The Diet authorized him to 
carry into effect his financial plan, and to create a 
government debt by the issue of paper money. 
Volunteers flocked in for the defence of the town 
and Diet; but still another attempt was made to 
avert the war. 

Both by law and the autograph letters of the 
emperor, the Archduke Stephen stood at the head 
of the government ; and the party, still clinging to 
the hope of peace, urged him to direct the formation 
of a new cabinet, which was undertaken by Louis 
Batthyani. 

Jellachich, to avert hostilities, was slowly ad- 
vancing upon Pesth. He issued orders to all the 
Hungarian cavalry regiments to join his army, and 
to offer no opposition to the Croats. With the 
exception of a single regiment of cuirassiers, the 
Hungarian officers refused obedience to the gen- 
eral, and fullowed the instructions of the ministry. 
‘They sent, however, a deputation of officers to 
Jellachich, with the request that they might be 
shown the imperial order for the invasion of Hun- 
gary. Jellachich admitted that he had no such 
order ; but declared that he was acting under a 
direct understanding with the emperor. 

Batthyani at once demanded that the archduke, 
who, as palatine, was constitutionally captain-gen- 
eral of the kingdom, should take command of the 
Hungarian army. ‘The duke obeyed, and, asa last 
elfort four peace, sought an interview with Jella- 
ehich, on a steamer on the Lake Balatou. On one 
side were gathered the Hungarian, on the other 
the Croatian forces. It was arranged that each 
general should come with thre: attendants. Jella- 
chich did not appear, offering as his reason that 
the archduke had raised the Hungarian, and not 
the Austrian colors, which were those of his fam- 
ily. TF inding thus no chance of peace, the duke, 
on the 24th, set off for Vienna. 

On the 26th Count Lamberg arrived, bearing the 
appointment of commander-in-chief of both Hunga- 
rian and Croatian armies, and orders to dissolve the 
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Diet and take possession of the fortress of Buda. The 
appointment and orders were not countersigned by 
any minister, and were, therefore, illegal and not 
acknowledged ; the Diet declared him a traitor, 
and he was warned by Francis Pulszki not to show 
himself at Pesth. He, however, came, and on the 
9th, as he was crossing the bridge of boats, on his 
way to summon the fortress of Buda, he was rec- 
ognized by the people and murdered. 

When the archduke fled, the leading men of the 
ininistry were thrown into dismay ; Count Szchenyi 
went mad. Thus every effort to preserve peace 
had failed, and the Hungarian government were 
compelled to fight for the constitution (to which the 
emperor had sworn) against a general whom the 
emperor himself had declared a traitor, and who 
had stirred up civil war in obedience to instructions 
from the imperial court, which at the time he him- 
self declared them treason, yet vowed he would 
follow, though they should lead him to the scaf- 
fuld. Kossuth issued a proclamation to the Hun- 
garian people. He declared that if they had faith 
and resolution they had sufficient strength to over- 
throw the Croatian army, and calling upon ali to 
arm. 

With the imminence of the fate of Hungarian 
liberty, the spirit of Kossuth rose ; the perils of 
the moment awakened at once his strength and 
eloquence, and reliance upon the people. He 
went down to the plain of Hungary, and there 
preached the war for the constitution, against the 
imperial treason, as a holy war. Never before had 
such speech been heard. The enthusiasm spread ; 
the people flocked by thousands to the Hungarian 
standard ; volunteers set out even from Vienna, 
and were not prevented; the entire people of 
Pesth swarmed to Vetzprém; mere lads came, and 
old men of sixty came—came with knives, scythes, 
hatchets ; for ten days they gathered to the battle- 
field. No one knew their numbers—they were 
undrilled, unofficered, untaught in war. A force 
so ill-equipped scarce ever stood in the face of an 
enemy; but they were earnest, fearless, and, 
inspired by the eloquence of Kossuth, were im- 
patient for battle. 

There was no time to mend their condition ; the 
Croats, 40,000 strong, and in everything well 
appointed, were in view. The Hungarians had 
some cannon, manned by lawyers and engineers of 
Pesth who had practised under the Bohemian 
artillerymen ; but to this part of the force the 
victory was not to belong. The news that Bat- 
thyani had left the country, and that General Lam- 
berg had been murdered, was soon known to both 
armies. Lamberg had been a favorite with the 
Hungarian soldiers, Batthyani with the people ; 
and, relying on the depressing effect of the news on 
the disciplined portion of the forces, Jellachich, on 
the morning of the 29th, gave orders for an attack. 
A cannonade, with little effect, lasted for some 
hours. Charge on charge Jellachich’s cuirassiers 
came upon the Hungarian infantry, and were 
repulsed. The battle had lasted until evening, 
when there was a rush forward of the Hungarians ; 
the rough, self-devoted multitude tried its strength 
against the disciplined force. The Croats broke 
and fled in confusion. Jellachich sent a flag of 
truce, asking for three days’ armistice—it was 
granted ; and the same night he broke up his 
camp and fled. Of his force, 5000 were beaten on 
the 3rd by the National Guards of the south- 
western counties; and on the 5th the raw levies 
which Kossuth had gathered overtook and captured 
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12,000 men, with twelve pieces of cannon and two 
general officers. Such was the battle of Pakord, 
and so ended Jellachich’s dream of an unfought-for 
victory to treason. 

The news of the defeat of Jellachich reached 
Vienna about the 3rd of October. On the 4th he 
was appointed civil and military governor of Hun- 
gary, the Hungarian Diet to be dissolved, and a 
portion of the garrison of Vienna was ordered to 
march to Pesth. It refused. On the 8th there 
was a battle in the streets ; the people and refusing 
force were victorious; the minister of war was 
hanged by the people ; and on the night of the 7th 
the emperor left Vienna, and the war became a war 
between Hungary and Austria. The Hungarians 
offered their help to Vienna, but Kossuth refused 
to march unless invited by the proper authorities, 
who had not the courage to give the invitation. 
Vienna was besieged and taken by the Austrians ; 
the Hungarian army retreated ; and the Austrians 
advanced into Hungary. On the 15th of November 
there was so intense a frost that the Danube and all 
the streams and swamps were frozen. Kossuth 
named Goérgey commander-in-chief of the army ; 
he offered but small resistance to the invaders, and 
they came to the gates of Pesth on the 5th of 
January, 1849. Kossuth then advised to retire 
into the centre of Hungary and organize the army ; 
others advised an effort to make terms with Austria. 
In accordance with this advice Count Louis Bat- 
thyani was sent with a flag of truce:—he was 
seized, imprisoned, and seven months afterwards 
shot. Meanwhile Kossuth had gone to Debretzin, 
and there again his eloquence won volunteers by 
thousands, so that it was said ‘‘ wherever he 
stamped his foot there sprung up a soldier.”’ But 
not only had he to find men. There were no 
arms, so that he was obliged to establish foundries 
and forges. There was no powder, no sulphur in 
the kingdom ; he had it made from the black jack 
of the copper mines, and so set powder-mills to 
work. Battalion after battalion was drilled, and 
in these preparations the time was spent until the 
middle of March. Meanwhile several battles were 
fought, some of which were defeats, some doubtful 
for the Hungarians ; but Transylvania fell entirely 
into the hands of the Austrians. Kossuth appointed 
Klapka to the command of the northern army, Bem 
to that of Transylvania. 

On the 24th of March the Hungarian army began 
to act upon the offensive. For the first and most 
important part of the campaign Kossuth was with 
the main army. In April he returned to De- 
bretzin, and on the 14th proposed in the Protestant 
Church the deposition from the throne of Hungary 
of the house of Hapsburg. The proposition was 
carried both by the commons and peers, the inde- 
pendence of Hungary was proclaimed, and Kos- 
suth was appointed governor. In ten great battles 
the Austrians were defeated and driven to the very 
frontiers of Hungary. 

Before the news of these events reached Vienna, 
the Russian intervention had been resolved upon, 
and Count Stadion, the prime minister, unable to 
resist, and terrified at contemplation of the effects, 
went mad. The Russian army marched slowly 
towards Hungary, and Gorgey made but little effort 
to oppose them. Several battles were fought with 
various success. Go6rgey, instead of joining the 
armies of Klapka and Bem, made a sort of tour 
through Hungary, as if for the purpose of sparing 
the forces of the enemy the loss from any battles. 
The Russian and Austrian armies effected a junc- 
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tion; and on the 4th of May, Buda was stormed. 
Kossuth and the government retired from Pesth to 
Szegedin, and thence to Arad. Here Gorgey ar- 
rived on the 7th of August, 1849, with his army 
dispirited and demoralized by long retreat and Jax 
discipline. During the whole of his retreat Gor- 
Bey had been in constant communication with the 

ussians, and, arriving at Arad, he immediately 
went to Kossuth, and told him the Russians had 
promised to guarantee the laws of 1848, on con- 
dition that Kossuth should cease to be at the head 
of the government, and appealed to him, therefore, 
as a patriot, to abdicate. On the 9th, Dembinski’s 
army, then commanded by Bem, was defeated at 
Temesvar. Kossuth called a council of ministers ; 
and as the majority were for accepting the Russian 
terms, and Gérgey was in possession of the fortress, 
he, on condition that Gérgey would ensure to Hun- 
gary the laws of the previous March, signed his 
abdication. Goérgey made no effort to fulfil his 
pledge, but, on the contrary, on the 13th, surren- 
dered at Villagos his entire army. The news 
spread fast, and, with little exception, all the other 
forces dispersed. 

Kossuth, with about 5000 men, crossed the fron- 
tier at Orsova on the 18th of August, after having 
received from the Pacha of Viddim assurance that 
he should be treated as the guest of the Sultan. 
This known at Constantinople, the ambassadors of 
Russia and Austria demanded that the fugitives 
should be given up. A message was at once sent 
to the Hungarians, to the effect that their only 
safety lay in their becoming Mahomedans, and sub- 
jects of the Turkish empire. Bem and Kemetty 
adopted the condition. Kossuth answered he would 
prefer death to the abjuration of his faith. On the 
Ist of October, the Sultan declared that he would 
not, on any condition, give up the refugees, and 
violate the laws of hospitality, until he knew how 
far England and France would support him; but 
that in the interim he would consent to their being 
kept as prisoners in some distant part of the em- 
= At the end of October, the fleet of Admiral 

arker entered the Dardanelles, and there was an 
end at once of the threats of Russia and Austria. 
Kossuth and his followers were sent first to 
Shumla, thence to Buda on November 19, where 
they arrived on the 12th of April, 1850. Kossuth 
occupied the apartments over the barrack gate ; 
and, with his companions in exile, occupied his 
time in laying out as a garden the ground allowed 
them for exercise. There his hours were spent in 
study, and, with Johnson’s Dictionary and Shak- 
speare for —. he taught himself such English 
as the people have heard from him at Southampton, 


Winchester, Ipswich, London, Birmingham, and 
Manchester. 
In the October of 1850, Kossuth was visited, at 


Kutayah, by Mr. David Urquhart, M. P. for Staf- 
ford; Mr. yf ane Massingberd ; Rigaldi, whom 
Lamartine calls the greatest improvisatore that has 
ever appeared ; and the author of the ‘‘ Revelations 
of Russia,” in whose yacht they went. They re- 
mained at Kutayah a month, and it was on that 
occasion that Mr. Massingberd requested that, on 
Kossuth visiting England, he would honor him by 
becoming his guest. 

The sympathy of the English people became 
enlisted, and memorials were signed calling upon 
the government to interfere for their liberation. 
The United States sent their steamer Mississippi 
to convey him to America. 

There were threats from Austria of occupying 
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the Moldavian provinces of Turkey, if the Hun- 
rians were liberated ; but, on the 22d of August, 
Stieen Bey came to Kossuth, announced his free- 
dom, kissed his hand, and said, “*Go; you will 
find friends everywhere now; do not forget those 
who were friends when you had but few.”? On 
the Ist of September, Kossuth left Kutayah, [in the 
Mississippi,| by way of Spetzia, Marseilles, and 
Lisbon, and ental England on the 28th of Octo- 
ber, [having left the Mississippi at Gibraltar.] 
The escape of Madame Kossuth and her children 
is a story full of interest. Her constant wish was 
for the quiet retirement of home. She had no 
higher ambition than to enjoy the society of her 
husband in their social circles; but, determined 
that he should not be alone in the dangers and 
risks of war, she resolved to accompany him from 
Pesth to Arad; but, to spare the children the pri- 
vations to which, were they with the army, they 
must inevitably be exposed, they were entrusted to 
the care of a female cousin, by whom they were 
to be conveyed to another relative. When Kossuth 
had, trusting to the promises of Gérgey, signed his 
abdication at Arad, one of his most faithful follow- 
ers was sent for the children; Madame Kossuth 
remained to accompany them; and, on their way, 
they were all taken prisoners in the county of Vez- 
sprém, and conveyed to prison at Presburg. At 
this time Madame Kossuth was taken dangerously 
ill. In prison the children were far from being 
kindly cared for; in the garden they were closely 
guarded by soldiers, their food was no better than 
that-of grown-up prisoners, and but for the kind- 
ness of persons in the town they would often have 
been on short allowance. Their tutor, the gentle- 
man who had been taken with them, and whom 
they begged to be allowed to see, was not permit- 
ted to come to them; but when they had been a 
couple of months in confinement, Haynau came, 
that he might enjoy the pleasure of seeing Kos- 
suth’s children in gaol; and having satisfied his 
curiosity with sight of them, and impressed their 
memory with his fierce look and long moustache, 
he went away, promising, however, that they 
should be better fed. A proclamation was issued 
declaring that whoever should house Madame Kos- 
suth would place himself under martial law. The 
children were in prison, there was no hope of her 
being enabled to join them, and she therefore, as 
the only hope of safety, set out alone for Shumla. 
In various poor disguises she wandered about— 
was conveyed from place to place in peasants’ 
carts—was frequently whole days without food— 
and, after four months of toil, anxiety, and hard- 
ship, she reached Shumla on the 16th of January. 
The children had been six months in prison, 
when, on application of Madame Meszlenyi, Kos- 
suth’s sister, they were given to her and their 
grandmother at Pesth, but were kept constantly 
under the eye of the police. Here they excited 
the greatest enthusiasm. When they went out the 
people flocked round them ; shoemakers must make 
their shoes for nothing, tailors their clothes—the 
country people brought them bread, flour, fowls, 
all sorts of provisions; many a poor peasant who 
had but a couple of eggs brought them. The 
children were locked upon as giving assurance of 
Kossuth’s return. ‘* He never left his children,’’ 
said they; ‘‘he will come back; we shall have 
Kossuth again.’ These demonstrations deter- 
mined the government to let the children be sent 
to Kutayah. They left Pesth in May, 1850, and on 
the occasion were the subject of quite a demonstra- 





tion ; thousands flocked to see them off, and parted 
from them with regret. 

Much has been written about Kossuth’s elo- 
quence. His burning words have now reached 
the ears of many thousands of Englishmen ; and 
the student of Shakspeare’ and Johnson has proved 
the diligence of his labor in his room over the 
barrack-gate at Buda. The excitement which his 
name awakened in this country when it was defin- 
itively arranged that he would visit England before 
proceeding on his voyage across the Atlantic, is 
well known to all readers; and last month no 
scraps of news from Southern Europe were read 
with greater interest than those which referred to 
the progress of the great patriot and his family. 


4 





From the Spectator, 6 Dec. 
FRANCE. 


Tue fearful crisis of ‘‘ May, 1852,” has been an- 
tedated, and France lies prostrate before a military 
despotism. Louis Napoleon has oy away the 
Legislative Assembly ; dissolved the High Court 
of Justice, convoked, in the terms of the constitu- 
tion, by the residuary members of that Assembly ; 
and, relying upon bayonets and cannon, reigns su- 
preme. ‘The imperial usurpation of the 2d of De- 
cember, 1804, has been parodied by the presidential 
usurpation of the 2d of December, 1851. 

His pretended proposals of ‘‘ new constitution’’ 
and the rest are too impotent even for farce. He 
calls upon the nation toestablish himself as dictator 
of France for ten years. He orders the army to set 
the example to the citizens of how they are to vote ; 
and the alternatives on which the soldiery are asked 
to give their votes are not, ‘* Who is to be presi- 
dent ?’’ but ‘* Do you consent that Louis Napoleon 
be dictator—yes or not’? With the ascertained 
illusory character of the provisions made to insure 
secrecy of voting in France, Louis Napoleon enter- 
tains no doubt of the decision of these regimented 
electors, and counts upon the servile imitation of 
his pretorian guards by the civilians. 

aving thus provided for his own recognition as 
chief of the state, he next takes care that there shall 
be no efficient check upon his absolute self-will. 
There is to be a representative legislature neutral- 
ized by a nominee senate ; and even the Legislative 
Assembly is to be chosen by a sham election. 
There is to be no scrutiny in any case. The elec- 
toral lists may be manipulated and falsified by the 
executive officials in the provinces appointed by the 
president ; and suspected electors may have their 
votes refused, without any power to appeal against 
the wrongful decision. 

It is no republic, not even a constitutional mon- 
archy, that outs Napoleon is attempting to estab- 
lish in France, but a pure unmitigated despotism. 
If the people remain quiet and submissive, he will 
allow them to go through the forms of election ; but 
if not, he relies upon the army, and his creatures 
with whom he has packed the executive depart- 
ments throughout the provinces. If he succeed, 
henceforth there is but one will and one power in 
France. 

This new revolution has been effected with a 
suddenness and completeness probably never sur- 

d. A kind of cleverness cannot be denied to 
the man who has contrived and executed such a 
coup d’état. But it is the cleverness of profound 
dissimulation, of an utter disregard of truth, honor- 
able sentiment, and regard for promises or the ob- 
ligation of an oath. It is the cleverness not even 
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of a Machiavel, but of the degraded pupil of the 
lowest haunts of gambling and profligate indul- 
gence. It is the cleverness of the midnight thief, 
moving stealthily to his nefarious purpose in the 
hours when burglars are on the prow]. Any man 
who has emancipated himself from every sentiment 
of honor, who is prepared to sacrifice everything 
and everybody to his own selfish objects, and who 
can tell lies with an imperturbable countenance, is 
capable of such cleverness. 

For a part of the first day, the success of Louis 
Napoleon appeared complete. The political lead- 
ers opposed to him had been surprised and incar- 
cerated ; the soldiery in Paris obeyed implicitly ; 
the public seemed apathetic ; the shops were open ; 
carriages of all kinds circulated as usual ; after a 
momentary hesitation the correspondents of foreign 
journals were allowed to transmit their versions of 
the event by electric telegraph. The people were 
stunned and acquiescent, and amused themselves by 
laughing at the poetical justice which had overtaken 
the arch-intriguer Thiers. But the halcyon state 
of things was soon interrupted. The insurrections 
in the capitol have not as yet been very formidable ; 
but blood has been shed, arrests have multiplied, 
and the publication of most of the journals sus- 
pended; even the circulation of public carriages 
has been interdicted. It is admitted that resistance 
to the president has reared its head in some of the 
provinces. ‘There are mutterings of a rising storm ; 
and the new government is every hour becoming 
more jealous and more tyrannical in its actions. 

The reign of Louis Napoleon, if it last, must of 
necessity be a reign of terror. The usurper may 
not have contemplated this, ‘but he can only main- 
tain the position he has assumed by advancing from 
one act of cruelty and oppression to another. Al- 
ready he has, apparently nothing loth, commenced 
this career. The incarceration of some of the most 
distinguished and most venerated public men in 
France was effected in a manner that for a time left 
their families ignorant of and unable to learn their 
fate or place of detention. Domestic distress of the 
most poignant kind has been inflicted to secure the 
aggrandizement of one man. 

The prospects of France are frightful. There is 
no law, no legitimately constituted authority, in the 
country. No man, not even he who has swept 
away the Legislative Assembly, and the High 
Court of Justice, can feel secure. Power is to be 
scrambled for, and will be retained by the strongest. 
If the French people tamely submit to the impostor 
who has played this atrocious game, they will pro- 
claim themselves alike incapable of freedom and of 
sound moral judgment. They will be degraded in 
the eves of the world by their submission to one who 
has uped his uncle’s usurpation without his uncle’s 
extenuation plea, (that there was no government in 
the country,) without his uncle’s titles to admira- 
tion and confidence, without his uncle’s capacity of 
statesmanship. The first Napoleon was called by 
his enemies Jupiter-Scapin ; the second Napoleon 
is the Scapin without the Jupiter. The nation has 
been at once outraged and insulted by ¢his usurper : 
the only escape left to Frenchmen from this de- 
grading bondage is by civil war. Dreadful predic- 
ament ! 

A little more remote perhaps, but still in appal- 
ling proximity, is the contingency of a foreign war. 
Louis Napoleon relies upon the army. He has no 
antecedents of achievements and glory to dazzle it ; 
he must buy its suppert by employing, rewarding, 
flattering its vanity. There is not a country in 
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Europe but sees its neighbor’s house is on fire, and 
trembles lest the flames should extend to and catch 
its own. , 

Anarchy and civil war in France, confusion and 
a general war throughout Europe—the war of Cos- 
sack and Republican foretold by the exile of St. 
Helena—are the possible consequences of the crime 
of Louis Napoleon. France and Europe are to be 
vonvulsed that the daring adventurer may be a 
‘* prosperous gentleman.”’ 

This coup d’état goes far to justify the views, if 
not the policy, of the Legislative Assembly. That 
the manner in which the Assembly opposed Louis 
Napoleon was frequently injudicious and calculated 
to lower it in public esteem, is true ; but it is now 
made evident that the Assembly’s suspicions of the 
president's designs were well founded ; and its at- 
tacks upon him were made with the weapons the con- 
stitution had placed in their hands—were within the 
limits of legality ; whereas in his attack upon them 
he has set all law at defiance. The struggle now 
is not between Louis Napoleon and the red repub- 
licans on the one hand, or the reactionary intrigues 
of the legitimists on the other, but between Louis 
Napoleon and every Frenchman who desires to see 
his country enjoy settled order and the government 
of the laws. 





From the Spectator, 6th Dec. 
LOUIS NAPOLEON’S| LAST CRIME. 


Hicu treason in its grossest and most criminal 
form is the crime which Louis Napoleon has per- 
petrated—the high treason of a Jowminded adven- 
turer. Courage is libelled when itsname is applied 
to the heartless audacity of this ‘‘ new way to pay 
old debts.’’ It is not only insurrection against the 
Jaw and the constitution, but against every principle, 
every feeling, and every interest of the country. 
Even the pretence of imitating ‘“‘ mon oncle”’ is but 
a disguise ; the counterfeit Bonaparte covers him- 
self with a shield which would be a cheat even if it 
bore the bar sinister on its face. It is nothing 
better than the sequel of Strasbourg, Boulogne, on 
a grand scale; only that, being officially in posses- 
sion of resources more considerable than the boots 
of ** my uncle” or a tame eagle, the adventurer is 
able to command success—at the outset. 

But what lies beyond? The project has in itself 
no appearance of plausibility. Louis Napoleon has 
made no appeal to any party in the state ; for even 
the Bonapartists must be ashamed of the infamy, 
the lowbred outrage, committed in theirname. The 
wholesale arrests with which he has cleared off all 
opponents that could be caught have included ali 
parties alike, from Legitimist to Red—from Berryer 
te Michel de Bourges. He has seized the generals 
of the army—‘‘ the Africans,’’ the Hoches, the 
Massenas, and the Murats of the present day ; but 
in the army, to say nothing of its republican senti- 
ments, there is many a young Lamoriciére and 
Cavaignac, many a Bédeau and Charras, who must 
be enraged beyond furbearance when they hear that 
so many of themselves, having attained the highest 
posts of chivalry, were cowardly surprised in the 
night, by armed police; were packed up like clothes 
for the wash and ignobly carried off to prison. 
Louis Napoleon has no military glories to boast, 
except the unauthenticated inheritance of a name 
which his actions refute ; in default of Austerlitz or 
Marengo, of Egypt or Italy, he falls back upon the 
sausages and champagne of Satory; but we have 
yet to learn that a French army, descendant of those 
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which followed Napoleon shoeless and hungry, can 
prefer champagne to old victorigs, or sausages to 
the memories of the field. Much of Louis Napo- 
leon’s scheme is necessarily dark to us—as dark as 
the beginning was when the adventurer was con- 
cealing the treachery of the dawn under the gay 
gambling of the night; but we have seen him 
before. At Strasbourg, his invention began and 
ended with the boots and a row in the inn-yard ; at 
Boulogne, after he had shot the lieutenant in cold 
audacity, he had nothing further to advance in jus- 
tification of that brutal bloodshed—brutal because 
idle. His latest act has been likened to that of 
Cromwell in dissolving the Long Parliament, and 
that of Napoleon on the 18th Brumaire ; but they 
had a settled policy, they embodied a real power, 
they had some state motive. Louis Napoleon’s atro- 
cious act of land-piracy cannot be compared with 
their coups de main, which were real strokes of 
state. ‘* None but himself can be his parallel ;”’ 
none but waiters, blacklegs and hangers-on of 
saloons, his sympathizers. His adventure can have 
no real hold on any section of Frenchmen. ’ 

Some confirmation is ‘given to this conclusion 
drawn from the internal evidence, in the fact that 
the protests against him are marked and significant. 
We say nothing of the edicts by both sections of 
the Assembly, or by the London refugees ; nothing 
of the summons to appear before the high court of 
justice ; nothing of the insurrection in the streets ; 
but the letter from Molé, venerable and moderate, 
claiming to be reckoned with his colleagues in arrest 
—that of Léon Faucher, moderate and ‘* respectable”’ 
as an English bank-director—both signify that those 
men are conscious of strong support from public 
opinion. Both letters speak the sentiments of large 
and numerous classes, to whom neither cannon nor 
dragooning will apply. What does M. Achille 
Fould, creditor and finance minister, say to such 
portents against his chief and protégé? We sus- 
pect that the worthy banker begins to think that 
piracy is not a safe commercial speculation, and that 
in his person the Hebrew race has for once been 
duped on a gigantic scale. 

Catiline is the parallel that occurs to every one. 
But it is a libel on the Roman. Catiline was a 
roué, a reckless libertine, a bravo. But there was 
some patrician spirit in the fellow ; there was, de- 
pend upon it, something to be said, even in hiscamp, 
about the degenerate ‘‘ party in power,’’ over whose 
judicial debates Cicero could throw such a gloss. 
The parallel holds only in its baser traits—its 
abandoned recklessness, its nocturnal outrage. But 
perhaps the night surprise was only a fiction of 
Cicero’s. The * attentat’’ of the 2d December 
belongs not to political but to criminal history. It 
can scarcely have any but an ignominious end. 





From the Times, 9th Dec. 
‘* ORDER REIGNS IN PARIS.”’ 


Tue full meaning of these familiar but portentous 
words is not only to be sought in the cessation of 
fighting on the barricades, in the triumph of an 
enormous military force over an unorganized resist- 
ance, in which the ouvriers of the Faubourgs did 
not take an active or united part, or in the utter 
prostration of all constitutional opposition. They 
mean the absolute subjection of every act and every, 
word of the entire population to the will of the 
government, represented by the summary juris- 
diction of permanent courts-martial. The last 
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proclamation of the president is doubtless intended 
to calm the passions which have been roused, but an 
appeal to the people under such circumstances is a 
mere imposition, when there is no power to control 
or to oppose it. The blow just struck has fallen 
not so much upon the populace, whom it is the 
interest and intention of Louis Napoleon to concili- 
ate, as upon the middle classes, whose power has 
indeed departed from them. The National Guard, 
which has essentially represented the armed bour- 
geoisie of Paris since its formation in 1790, and 
which contributed to the Revolution of February, 
1848, by its abandonment of a government that un- 
happily relied on its fluctuating support, now finds 
itself superseded by a very different power. The 
mere possession of the arms and equipments of 
National Guards is readily construed into an 
offence ; its elected officers are displaced to make 
room for the most devoted agents of the new gov- 
ernment; and itis easy to foresee that the body will 
ere long be dissolved, in order to disarm this class 
of the citizens altogether. But the material force 
and military organization of this burgher militia 
are elements of less consideration in the state than 
the influence of that intelligent portion of the com- 
munity by which public opinion is formed and 
propagated. All that thinks and speaks, or writes 
and discusses, has passed under the yoke. The 
Parisian press expired in the night of the 2d of 
December by the hands of mutes. Not a journal 
appeared on the morrow except to disseminate the 
proclamations of the government, or the more 
audacious ‘‘ facts’? published by order of the Pre- 
fect of Police. Our respected contemporary, the 
Journal des Debats, formed the solitary exception 
in the independent press, but it obtained this miser- 
able concession only on condition of confining it- 
self to a scanty selection of irrelevant anecdotes or 
criminal trials. The correspondents of the London 
journals in Paris continued to perform their arduous 
duties with their accustomed diligence and courage, 
for some of their communications were written 
literally in a circle of fire, when the ear was 
stunned by the discharges of musketry and cannon. 
But it was made clear to them that their dispatches 
were practically under the control of the police ; 
that nothing which the government disapproved 
would be allowed to pass, if it could be prevented ; 
and that they were wholly dependent on the gov- 
ernment for information from the provinces, and for 
the transmission of telegraphic messages. 

Two of our contemporaries, the ministerial 
Globe and the conservative Morning Chronicle, 
which have had the spirit to defy these menaces, 
and some of the Belgian journals, have already in 
consequence been interdicted from entrance into 
France, and the correspondents themselves ordered 
to quit the country. Their offence, it will be 
understood, is the publication of truth, and their 
refusal to make the press of England the vehicle 
of the lies of the French police ; for we can well 
understand that a government which has extin- 
guished all light in the heart of its own capital 
will endeavor to shut out every intrusive ray from 
its frontiers. These occurrences involve important 
national interests, and are an infringement of the 
rights as wel] as the property of British subjects in 
a friendly country. e trust, therefore, that they 
will meet with the immediate attention of our own 
government; and the measures taken by Lord 
Palmerston to obtain redress will be a fair test of 
the protection his lordship affords to the queen’s 
subjects abroad, as well as of the sympathy he has 
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recently expressed with so much warmth for 
nations which have lost their freedom. British 
subjects abroad are undoubtedly bound to live 
peaceably under the governments of foreign states, 
whatever they might be ; but the attempt to enslave 
or dupe the press of this country by the interference 
of a foreign police is an act of despotism to which 
we have but one reply. Our correspondence in 
foreign countries is not carried on for the purpose 
of taking any undue part in their affairs, but for 
the information and use of the public at home, 
where alune these communications are published. 
But this occurrence, which is thus prominently 
brought under our own notice, is but a trifling part 
of a system that enthrals the whole intelligence and 
activity of the French nation. By one of the last 
bandos of General St. Arnaud, every person, what- 
ever may be his profession, who shall be found in 
any meeting or association tending to organize any 
resistance whatsoever to the government, or to 
paralyze its action, is to be considered as an accom- 
plice in the insurrection, and consequently to be 
handed over to the permanent courts-martial, by 
which no inconsiderable number of prisoners have 
been shot.. With such edicts the life and liberty 
of every citizen are in the absolute control of the 
government; and as the ordinary course of justice 
is suspended—the military authority arresting, 
accusing, condemning, and executing whomsvever 
it pleases—the terror inspired by such a govern- 
ment is more complete, because its action is more 
extensive and uniform, than that on which any 
other form of French despotism has heretofore 
relied. The resistance, such as it was, against 


the promulgation of these measures proceeded, we 
repeat, far less from the socialist party or the bands 
that terrified the capital in April, May, and June, 


1848, than from that portion of the middle classes 
which refuses to believe that France could fall 
without a struggle under complete military bond- 
age. The attempt to denounce this resistance as 
an act of pillage begun by brigands and headed by 
the socialist leaders, was one of the audacious 
inventions used to terrify the people into the arms 
of their new masters. Even the workmen of the 
Faubourg St. Antoine stood aloof from the contest. 
But the scene of the conflict in the best part of the 
Boulevards—the dress and condition of many of the 
victims—and the terrific fire directed against private 
houses in which no Red Republicans had pene- 
trated, clearly prove that the object of the govern- 
ment was rather to crush the middle classes, who 
were known to be opposed to it, than to attack the 
populace. The existence of a socialist plot wasas 
gross an invention as the plot attributed to General 
Changarnier, egainst the president. ‘That general 
had, on the contrary, obstinately discredited the 
danger, and refused to take precautions against it. 
Every one of the members of the Assembly arrested 
was found in his own house and in bed, though the 
contrary was asserted. But these statements are 
made, first, to justify the violence of the president 
against the generals, against whom no tenable 
charge has been or can be preferred ; and, secondly, 
to work upon the fears of the middle classes by the 
cry of a socialist revolution. 

We do not disguise from ourselves the fact that 
the French nation, and probably most of the nations 
of the continent, are of a temper to acquiesce with 
more composure than we can muster, in this triumph 
of successful violence. ‘The centralized administra- 
tion of France, backed by the united strength of the 
army, constitutes an engine of enormous strength ; 
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and though it is the fashion to declaim in this 
country on the omnipotence of public opinion and 
moral power, the state of the continent is a terrible 
demonstration that authority, like victory, is com- 
monly on the side of the ‘ biggest battalions.” 
Indeed, in France, where each successive govern- 
ment is the offspring of some fresh violation of the 
law, time and force impart a species of spurious 
legality to the most arbitrary assumptions of power, 
and they last until some greater force expels them 
in their turn. It isa striking proof of the want of 
civic courage among the French population, that the 
part of Louis Napoleon's proposition most offensive 
to the masses was that which dispensed with the 
practice of secret voting. Without the ballot box 
no man in France considered himself safe, or would 
have gone to the poll, and on this point alone Louis 
Napoleon gave way. The election will now take 
place under the absolute control of the prefects and 
the army, and the only protest which can be made 
with any effect is to refuse to take part in such a 
transaction. But in a country already debased and 
corrupted by the common denial of political princi- 
ples, by the frequent overthrow of liberal institu- 
tions, and by a servile passion for preferment, a 
considerable number of men will yield their prosti- 
tuted allegiance to any new power disposing of 
enormous patronage and irresistible force. The 
necessities of some and the levity of others have 
never failed to recruit the ante-chambers of every 
ephemeral ruler down to the levees of M. Marrast. 
But we believe, for the honor of France, that the 
men who have shone with real eminence in her 
constitutional assemblies and cabinets will hold 
themselves aloof from so degrading a compromise ; 
and we confidently deny that the legitimist chiefs 
or their followers have tendered their support to 
this fresh usurpation. The higher the rank of 
such men in station and in intellect, the stronger is 
their aversion to a change which places al] personal 
distinction at the feet of the army, and all intellect- 
ual power below brute force. But the interests of 
the moneyed classes and the fears of the trading 
portion of the community have prepared them for 
every humiliation. 

The French funds sustained the coup d’etat with 
little perturbation, and even rose as the liberties of 
the republic departed. Yet even on the Bourse of 
Paris this confidence may be somewhat exaggerated 
by the influence of the police ; and at ‘any rate it 
rests on very questionable foundations. Admitting 
that the government of Louis Napoleon has gained 
its battle, and crushed opposition for the present, 
yet it rides upon a single anchor, and the army is 
its only trust. It is in the spirit of such a govern- 
ment, and in the prodigal character of its chief, to 
increase the excess of expenditure over revenue, 
by immoderate profusion and by the foolish attempt 
to buy the country with its own money. The mon- 
eyed world loses all that security to its interests 
which it retains as long as the acts of a government 
are under the control of a national legislature. The 
mere will of the president or his minister of finance 
may now carry the most startling changes into effect. 
That some such changes in the taxation of the 
country are actually contemplated by Louis Napo- 
leon, we have reason to believe, though he has not 
found it easy to obtain the consent of any financier 
to countersign them ; and a government which has 
just violated the most solemn political engagements 
certainly inspires us with diminished confidence 
both in its financial integrity and in the maintenance 
of its engagements with foreign nations. It has 
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just given the world a striking proof that the per- 
sonal interest of its chief is its only law, and we 
must conclude that no higher principle will regu- 
late its policy both at home and abroad. - 

A report was current yesterday afternoon, which 
we have reason to believe is not unfounded, that 
the Prince de Joinville and the Duke d’Aumale had 
left Claremont twenty-four hours before, for the pur- 

ose of trying their fortunes in an expedition to 
Penn. It was supposed that the princes had started 
with the intention of repairing, if possible, to Lille. 





ENGLISH NOTICES OF PARKMAN’S PONTIAC. 


We extract the following from the various critical 
notices which have appeared in England, of the Conspiracy 
of Pontiac. The American work is republished in two 
volumes by Mr. Richard Bentley, London. 

In the Court Journal, for Sept. 20, 1851, is an account 
of the character and contents of the book, concluding with 
the following remarks :— 


In the arrangement of his work Mr. Parkman has 
»vinced great skill and perseverance, as he must have 
found it necessary to read innumerable manuscripts, 
despatches, and documents, both of a public and pri- 
vate nature, to supply him with the facts, which he 
describes with great power. The incidents are of the 
most thrilling kind, and it would be impossible to 
impart to them a more lively interest than has been 
done by Mr. Parkman. 


From the Britannia, Oct. 1851. 


This work, which embraces in its compass the most 
important period of the History of North American 
colonization previous to the independence of the United 
States, is written in a most attractive style. The ro- 
taantic adventures, the hair-breadth escapes, the 
harrowing scenes of Indian treachery, and Indian 
rmassacres, are all described in the flowing language, 
in the vivid colors, and with the life-like reality which 
uvince a thorough acquaintance with the fearful de- 
tails of an Indian war. The author has thoroughly 
mastered the subject matter of his work, and has 
cleverly analyzed, in the spirit of an impartial histo- 
rian, the causes and consequences of the different 
mode of treatment of the aboriginal Indians by the 
English and the French settlers. The peculiarities of 
the Indian character, their political and domestic 
regulations, their courage and their cunning, are 
accurately described by one who has closely studied 
them in their native forests. 


From the Weekly News and Chronicle, for Oct. 11, 1851. 

Mr. Parkman has by no means confined himself to 
the comparatively narrow range indicated by his 
title-page. His introductory chapters contain a most 
masterly, complete, and yet compendious account of 
the Indian tribes of the north and north-eastern por- 
tions of America; while in those that immediately 
follow he has traced with a rapid but most graphic 
pencil, the early progress of French discovery —the 
intrepid pilgrimages of French Jesuits—the astonish- 
ing enterprise of La Salle, who through untrodden 
forests and unknown waters made his way from the 
shores of Lake Ontario to the shores of the Gulf of 
Mexico. Mr. Parkman has been no less felicitous in 
the coup d’@il he gives us of the establishment of 
Wanada under the French, of the long-protracted 
struggles of the rival nations, of the final triumph of 
Great Britain under the ministry of Chatham, and 
the captainship of Wolfe. His style is animated, 
cloquent, highly colored—occasionally, perhaps, & 
little too elevated for the subject of which he treats, 
lavishing the brilliant antitheses of Macaulay on the 
fluctuations of forest warfare and the deliberations of 
Indian councils. His study of the sources and au- 
thorities from which his narrative is derived, is, after 
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the laudable fashion of the American school of histor- 
ical writing, scrupulous, conscientious, and profound. 
It is impossible to read three of his writing 
without being impressed with the conviction that they 
are the work of a highly-instructed man, of great 
industry and very considerable natural gifts. In fact, 
nothing seems wanting but a subject more worthy of 
his powers, to place Mr. Parkman high amongst those 
eminent historians, who have earned for transatlantic 
literature so lofty a position in the great republic of 
learning. ~~ «2 bd 

When Mr. Parkman passes on to the narrative of 
the wars and councils, the night attacks, the forest 
marches, the hairbreadth ’scapes and fearful massa- 
cres, which form the more immediate subject of his 
history—his pen loses none of its graphic power ; 
while such is the skill of the narrator, that the 
reader forgets, in the interest excited by the tale, that 
the actors and events which crowd the page, were, 
for the most part, wholly unknown to world-history. 
It is impossible to rise from the perusal of these two 
volumes without the highest respect for the literary 
attainments and workmanlike spirit in which their 
author has accomplished his task. The book is a 
scholar-like, complete, and elegant contribution to 
the historical library of the nineteenth century. 


From the Atheneum, Nov. 29, 1851. 


This is one of the best written histories that has 
been produced by the recent literary talent of Amer- 
ica. The American chief, Pontiac, indeed, does not 
make so grand a figure as the author promises, and 
on the whole the attempt to make an interesting hero 
of this greatest of the Red Skins is a failure ; but the 
narrative of the protracted and desultory wars with 
the Indians, by which the Anglo-Saxon fathers of the 
present American nation had to make good every 
mile of their advance into that amazing country 
which now teems with the evidences of civilization, is 
of interest in itself and is admirably conducted. 
Here we have, in the form of authentic and detailed 
record, exactly such incidents as make the materials 
in the most delightful of Cooper’s novels. The only 
fault we have to find with the author is, that his style 
is often too grandiose for his subject. The balanced 
cadence and verbal ornateness of some of his sentences 
seem out of keeping with the rough set of beings 
whose forest life he is describing. We do not object 
so much to his elaborate descriptions of forest scenery, 
which are sometimes fine to the verge of poetry, as to 
his want of the refreshing homeliness of style which 
is appropriate in describing actions of minor historic 
importance done amid such scenes. Pontiac was not 
a Pericles—and his history cannot be told in Attic 
periods. But this fault proceeds from what is a 
merit in the writer—extreme care to write from 
beginning to end as well as possible; and if Mr. 
Parkman should enter on higher and more civilized 
fields of historic research, this quality will doubtless 
contribute to the value of his compositions. 

From the Daily News, Sept. 15, 1851. 

On the whole, we regard this as one of the most 
useful and best written books published during a year 
not very fertile in literary novelties. It unites ao 
good deal of the absorbing interest which characterizes 
Cooper’s novels with a conscientious research and 
scrupulous accuracy which entitle the author to rank 
among the most promising historians of the day. 
Bating now and then a slight excess in point of 
rhetoric, we have met with few American books more 
free from the faults both of style and sentiment to 
which transatlantic writers appear peculiarly liable. 


In the London Literary Gazette, of Oct. 4th, is an article 
from which we make the following extracts:— 


Achapter of history, the events of which have been 
hitherto very imperfectly known, and never recorded 





in detail, is in these volumes supplied by the zeal and 
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diligence of an American writer. The story of the 
early European settlements, their relations with the 
Indian aborigines, the collision of the rival colonies 
of France and England, and the final conquest of 
Canada by the British arms, are themes well known 
to every reader of general history. In the first five 
chapters of the present work an able resumé is given 
of these subjects. First, there is an account of the 
Indians east of the Mississippi, the general character- 
istics, as well as the peculiarities of the several tribes 
being described. In the second and third chapters 
there is a narrative of the settlement of the English 
and of the French colonists in various parts of the 
country, and their position in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, in reference to each other and to 
the Indian nations. In the next chapter the French 
war is described, ending with the taking of Quebec 
by the British army under Wolfe, in 1759, and the 
surrender of Canada, with all its dependencies, in 
September of the following year, to the British crown. 
Then follows an account, most graphically written, 
of ‘* the wilderness and its tenants at the close of the 
French war.’? The character and habits of the 
Indians, of the hunters and trappers, savage and 
civilized, of the fur-traders, of the garrisons, of the 
forts, and the other scattered inhabitants of the vast 
territory, are described with much life-like effect. 
As soon as the English power was predominant in the 
West, detachments were sent to take possession of 
Detroit, Miami, and the other French posts. Discon- 
tent soon began to spread among the Indian tribes. 
The French had always labored to ingratiate them- 
selves with the natives, had respected their rights, 
and humored their prejudices ; and, with a wise 
liberality, had supplied them with many things, so 
that around the forts they had forgotten the weapons 
and ways of their forefathers, and lived in friendly 
dependence on the white men for support. The early 
Jesuit missionaries, men of wisdom and humanity, 
had established this sagacious policy. But all was 
changed on the arrival of the English. Their settlers 
and hunters were men of the coarsest stamp, vying 
with each other in violence and pvofligacy. They 
cheated and plundered the Indians, and outraged 
their families, presenting altogether a most unfavora- 
ble contrast to the French traders, who were under 
better regulation, and giving an unhappy idea of the 
character of the English. The chiefs complained to 
the officers at the forts, but they were received 
with a coolness to which they were unaccustomed, 
sometimes with an insolencé which they could not 
brook. With such a state of feeling, French intrigue 
easily stirred up the tribes to resolve on revenge 
against their oppressors, and to attempt the recovery 
of their country. 

Under the direction of Pontiac, a scheme was ma- 
tured, great in its extent and deep in its design, such 
as was never before or since conceived or attempted 
by a North American Indian, 

The conspiracy was managed with wonderful skill 
and secrecy, and but for the strength and vigilance 
of the forest garrisons in some instances, and unfore- 
seen accidents in others, the result would have been 
more disastrous than it turned out. The Indians 
were especially baffled by the successful defence of 
Detroit, which they vainly besieged for more than 
three months, and before which much of the time and 
energy of Pontiac was vainly expended. Terrible 
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scenes of cruelty and bloodshed were witnessed, how- | 
ever, in all parts of the country, and the war which } 
ensued was brought toa close with much difficulty, | 


and after a tedious struggle. Seldom has barbarian 
war been waged so ably against the disciplined forces 
of civilized power. The history is full of scenes of 


tragic interest, with records of suffering and vicissi- 
tude, of heroism and endurance, worthy of being 
rescued from the obscurity in which most of them 
have hitherto remained. 
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The life of Pontiac, from his first appearance in the 
French Canadian war to his base assassination near 
St. Louis, in 1767, is full of stirring incidents ; while 
his character was so remarkable, and the part he 
took in the last Indian war of independence so con- 
spicuous, as to justify the title which the present 
work bears, ‘‘ The History of the Conspiracy of Pon- 
tiac.’’ 

The past records of the race will henceforth possess 
an enhanced value, and meet with more intelligent 
appreciation. But apart from this local value, Mr. 
Parkman’s volumes deserve our notice, at once from 
the interesting matter which they contain, and in 
justice to the unusual labor with which they have 
been prepared. In collecting the necessary materials, 
besides the perusal of contemporary newspapers, pam- 
phlets, and published documents—letters, journals, 
and despatches, scattered among public offices and 
private families in Europe and America, were brought 
together, to the amount of three thousand four hun- 
dred manuscript pages. To arrange and make use of 
such materials was, as the author says, like ‘‘ the 
labor of a border settler in clearing ground yet uncul- 
tured and unreclaimed.”’ 

Nor was the study of the closet sufficient for rightly 
executing his task. He visited the sites of all the 
principal events recorded in the narrative, and gath- 
ered such local traditions as seemed worthy of confi- 
dence. He was domesticated for a time among some 
of the still untamed tribes of the Rocky Mountains, 
and there, by the camp fire or in the canoe, gained 
familiar acquaintance with the men and scenery of 
the wilderness. A book on such a subject, written 
after such careful preparation, by an author of intel- 
ligence and zeal, is worthy of being regarded as a 
valuable contribution to our historical records. It 
will also afford pleasure to the mere passing reader, 
the events being of stirring interest and narrated in 
graphic style. There are many incidents in these 
volumes more tragic than that scene of blood, which 
through Campbell’s poetic romance has made the 
name of Wyoming a household word ; and while there 


-are descriptions of American life and scenery similar 


to those which form the charm of Cooper’s Indian 
novels, we have at the same time the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are reading an authentic and trust- 
worthy history. 


The London Spectator, of Sept. 20th, under the head of 
the Conspiracy of Pontiac, contains an article of a sweep- 
ing character, derogatory to American literature, and 
condemning the style of American works, from those of 
Washington Irving, down to the present production. It 
deals out, however, its scanty justice to Mr. Parkman’s 
work in such expressions as the following:— 


In a partisan or romantic point of view the subject 
has much interest from ‘individual skill, gallantry, 
and enterprise being brought into greater prominence 
than can be the cise where the movement of large 
masses is the chief feature of the campaign. The 
solitude of the frontier posts, the forest wilderness in 
which they are placed, the primeval mountains, 
streams, lakes, 4 1! woods, in which every operation 
has to be performed, and the gallantry and skill with 
which a few soldiers oppose the effects of discipline, 
and the civilized art defending a post, to the inces- 
sant attacks of wary savages, form a phase of war as 
novel as it is striking, * * * The war itself 
abounds with incidents of savage art and wariness— 
of civilized courage, skill, and heroism ; while the 
scenes among which it took place form a background 
new to general history. Nor is Mr. Parkman ill 
qualified for the task. He is familiar with the scenes 
where the events occurred ; he has a practical knowl- 
edge of the Indian character and manners ; he has 
been most industrious and persevering in his re- 
searches, and he has a picturesque and animated style. 

















